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New Macmillan Books on Current Events 








THE DIPLOMACY OF THE 
GREAT WAR 


By ARTHUR BULLARD 
Beginning with a discussion of the development of inter- 
national politics in Europe since the Congress of Berlin in 
1878, Mr. Bullard traces the causes and conditions of the 
resent war, by a study of the diplomacy that preceded it. 
interesting feature of the book is the review of the diplo- 
$80 relations between the United States and Europe. 


LAW AND ORDER IN 
INDUSTRY 


By JULIUS HENRY COHEN 


A vivid description of the processes and results of the col- 
lective dealing between a trades union and an employers’ 
association covering a period of five years. It furnishes 
lessons of t immediate and future import to all em- 
ployers of labor, trades unionists, social reformers, and students 
of political science and economics. Ready Fi 9. 











THE AFTERMATH OF 
BATTLE 


By E. D. TOLAND 
With a Preface by Owen Wister. 
pages in this book are like the photographs which go 
i torn fresh and hot, so to speak, i the diary 


young Ameri just as he jotted them down day b 
in the war hospitals of France.” —Owen Wister. Illustrated. 


ROADSIDE GLIMPSES OF 
THE GREAT WAR 


By ARTHUR SWEETSER 
Prisoner of the Germans once, of the French twice. 
Notgg book of strategy, but a simple, direct account of 
war's on men and women, written by one whose unusual 
experiences brought him close to the glory, the tragedy and 
the grim humor of the battlefield. Jilustrated. ady in 
February. " 
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A MECHANISTIC VIEW OF 
WAR AND PEACE 


By GEORGE W. CRILE, M. D. 


“Everybody should read Dr. Crile’s book, whether or not 
he accepts his biological interpretation of war or his mechan- 
istic view of man.”—N. Y. Globe. “Interesting, suggestive, 
and illuminating. It is as devoid of statecraft as of mawkish 
sentimentalism.”—Phila. North American. “A most remark- 
able book.”—Phila. Evening Ledger. Illustrated, $1.25. 


ORDEAL.BY BATTLE 
By FREDERI SCOTT OLIVER 


“The first great book on the war. ... No more readable 
book, none more enthralling, has for years been written. .. . 
It deals, and deals ily and greatly, with the mightiest 
issues ever known to the world. ... By one of those rare 
men in whom hard thinking and clear writing gotogether. . . 
Abounds in personalities and examples. ... Alive and 
luminous; adorned with portraits, enriched with studies of 
character and performance.”"—N. Y. Tribune. New Amer- 
ican Edition Just Ready. $1.50. 











A SHORT HISTORY OF 
GERMANY 


By ERNEST F. HENDERSON 
A new edition with a new preface and three new chapters. 


“There is no more admirable contribution to the history of 
Germany as a whole, than this volume. The excellence of 
the text lies in its freedom from prejudice. Dr. Henderson's 
style is vital in the best sense.”— The Outlook. Two Volumes. 
Ready in March. 


WHO’S WHO 
1916 


The annual biographical dictionary of living celebrities, 
chiefly American and English. Compiled from material 
which has been submitted for personal revision. 

“An indispensable compendium.”—N. Y. Tribune. 2452 
Pages. $3.75. 
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WHAT IS COMING 


By H. G. WELLS 


How are le going to take such obvious matters as 
the waste of the world’s resources, the arrest of material pro- 
the killing of a large moiety of the males in nearly every 
Soopens country, and universal loss and unhappiness? These 
are some of the channels through which Mr. Wells approaches 
his all important subject. Incidentally he discusses the prob- 
ability of the establishment of a long world peace. Fo be 
published shortly. 








THE GERMAN EMPIRE 
BETWEEN TWO WARS 


By ROBERT H. FIFE, JR. 

Not a “war book” and yet one of its several interests un- 
doubtedly arises from the application of the matters which 
it discusses to present events. Gives a clear unbiased account 
of Germany’s foreign and internal politics from 1871—1914 
and a mos: interesting picture of rn Germany as revealed 
by the school systems, the church, the press and the m- 
ment of the rapidly growing cities. Ready February fe. 
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the House of Representatives, in his speech 

on “ preparedness” on January 25th, was 
characteristically vigorous and dangerous. He 
drew a sharp and a true picture of the profound al- 
terations which the war was making in the interna- 
tional physiognomy, and he was right in urging that 
in such a distracted world not even an inoffensive 
and peaceful Power like the United States could go 
unarmed. His speech betrayed nevertheless a state 
of mind the general and persistent acceptance of 
which would involve the United States in a ruinously 
expensive competition of naval armaments and in a 
maximum exposure to a dangerous attack. As he 
saw it, the United States was arming only for one 
purpose—that of preserving its isolation and pro- 
tecting its independence. But a nation which arms 
in order to preserve its isolation has already lost 
the chief benefit of isolation. A nation of the size 
of the United States which was sufficiently power- 
ful to secure its independence against the whole 
world would be too powerful for the independence 
of its neighbors. If the United States arms, it must 


Mi: MANN, leader of the Republicans in 


use its armament to back up a policy which will sub- 
stitute for the world depicted by Mr. Mann a less 
anxious and predatory world. It must use its arma- 
ment not for the purpose of safely dispensing with 
friends and allies, but for that of making its friend- 
ship and coéperation more valuable and more ser- 
viceable. For this reason Mr. Mann's cheerful 
readiness to consider a possible war with Great 
Britain was culpably reckless and benighted. As 
the friend of Great Britain the United States can be 
secured against attack at the smallest possible cost, 
and has a good chance of exerting a healing and 
moderating influence on international reorganiza- 
tion. As the enemy of Great Britain no possible 
naval expenditure will make us really secure, and no 
merely negative good intentions can prevent our 
interference in the affairs of the world from being 
evil in its effects. [Is Mr. Mann’s the only kind of 
“leadership ” the American nation is going to get 
at one of the most critical moments in its history? 


NE aspect of the current negotiations between 
Germany and the United States as to the 
manner and the extent of the Lusitania disavowal 
is not receiving enough attention. A usually well- 
informed newspaper states that in the latest com- 
munication Germany has made overtures to the 
United States to take some action in regard to the 
“ freedom of the seas,” and that the German Am- 
bassador and Secretary Lansing are about to confer 
on these proposals. If this means that the ad- 
ministration may do anything even remotely to com- 
mit this country to the doctrine of the “‘ freedom of 
the seas ’’ in its German form, the suggestion should 
meet with general and uncompromising opposition. 
The German doctrine of the “ freedom of the 
seas ” seems to mean the total exemption of private 
property from capture at sea during war. It would 
be a disastrous doctrine for the United States to 
accept. The practical effect of it would be to make 
neutral trading nations the accomplice during war 
of the dominant military power on land. They 
would be obliged to lend the assistance of their in- 
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dustrial resources to all belligerents, irrespective of 
a belligerent’s responsibility for causing a war or 
the effect of its victory on the security of the world. 
The adoption of such a policy by an inoffensive 
democracy like the United States, whose future lies 
upon the seas, would be suicidal. A successful at- 
tempt to alter international law in the direction of 
the limitation of sea power would result not in the 
promotion of internationalism but in its decay and 
eventual destruction. Real internationalism looks 
in the direction rather of increasing the responsi- 
bilities of neutrals than of diminishing them. 


PERATIONS in the Caucasus, in Persia, and 

in Mesopotamia are now practically parts of 

the same campaign. The Turks recently reported 
officially that their reinforcements had beaten back 
the forces of the Grand Duke. At any rate, those 
reinforcements are not going to join General von 
der Goltz at Kut. The Russians say they have 
driven the Turks within their main positions near 
Erzerum; also that their columns have come in con- 
tact with Germans and Turks between Hamadan 
and Kermanshah on the Bagdad-Teheran caravan 
route, which Constantinople also reports. There is 
not the shadow of doubt that these troops have been 
withdrawn from the Mesopotamian army. More- 
over, the Russians have resumed operations south 
of Lake Van, where any considerable victory would 
threaten von der Golt2’s line of communications. It 
is altogether a curious military problem. Towns- 
hend besieged in Kut is undoubtedly short of sup- 
plies. The Turks in superior numbers are attack- 
ing him north and south. But the Grand Duke and 
General Aylmer are advancing to attack the be- 
siegers, also from the north and south. The situ- 
ation is like a five-layer cake, but it is a life and 
death struggle for poor Townshend, short of food, 
of ammunition, and short of drinking water in a 
temperature of 106° Fahrenheit. May succor 
reach him as it once reached the British in Luck- 


now and Ladysmith. 


ESPONSIBLE British authorities can hardly 
anticipate any immediate military advantage 

from the proposed tightening of restrictions upon 
German trade. It is late in the day to believe 
that Germany can be starved, or seriously handi- 
capped in her production of essential munitions, 
by the most perfect conceivable control of sea- 
borne traffic. Not much can turn upon the small 
amounts of breadstuffs, fats, or even copper and 
rubber that filter through Holland and Scandinavia. 
The British objective appears to be political rather 
than military. When the time comes to talk peace, 
the bargaining power of the Allies will be the 
stronger the more nearly unlimited their control of 
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trade on the seas, just as the bargaining power of 
the Central Powers will be the greater the more 
extensive their control of territory like northern 
France and the Adriatic littoral, of no permanent 
value to them but of vital importance to their op- 


ponents. 


EMOCRATIC principles, even the most 
sacred, find it difficult to survive in an atmos- 
phere of power. Who would have supposed three 
years ago that the Democratic party would not 
merely make practical concessions to protectionism, 
but accept protection as a fundamental premise of 
policy? Yet that is just what is happening now. 
We are to have a non-partisan tariff commission, 
which is to find out for us by scientific investigation 
what our rates of duty ought to be, and recommend 
to Congress the changes necessary to meet exigen- 
cies as they arise. The tariff is to be taken out of 
politics. The party leaders may do what they will 
to explain their policy in terms of preparedness 
against sporadic dumping. The fact remains that 
the view of a tariff as a matter of patriotism, not of 
politics, is simon-pure Republicanism. We are 
again reminded that the chief surviving difference 
between our two great historical parties is the differ- 
ence between the ins and the outs. 


January 20, 1916 


N so far as our present fiscal embarrassments are 
a temporary consequence of the European war, 
there would be a certain appropriateness in covering 
them so far as possible by excises on goods in special 
demand on war’s account. The munition makers 
could stand a fairly heavy tax. Their profits in 
many cases could be curbed with advantage to the 
state. Of course it will be argued that any plan of 
taxing munitions must discourage production and 
therefore be prejudicial to the interests of the Allies. 
But England and France have proceeded to take 
for public purposes the major part of the profits of 
their own munition-makers. The effect of excessive 
profits in stimulating production is greatly exagger- 
ated. A ten per cent profit may promote produc- 
tion; a hundred per cent profit promotes chiefly 
speculation. The precedent of applying excises to 
immoderately profitable enterprises might be ex- 
pected to have salutary results. 


ROM an administrative point of view it would 

be desirable to leave the income tax untouched 

for several years, until its machinery could get into 
working order. It is extremely improbable that 
more than two-thirds of the income subject to the tax 
as it stands is actually reached. But if administra- 
tive efficiency must yield to the need of increased 
revenue, as now appears inevitable, it is better to in- 
crease the surtax on large incomes than to extend 
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the tax to lower income classes. There is small pos- 
sibility that incomes already entered upon the tax- 
rolls will escape, even if rates are increased, and the 
work of ferreting out tax-dodgers will not be seri- 
ously embarrassed by the higher rates. The lower 
income classes should bear a fair proportion of the 
federal taxes, of course, but this end can be attained 
through excises and customs duties. A tax of two 
cents a pound on sugar is equivalent to a one per 
cent income tax for the head of a normal household 
with $800 income; for the recipient of an income 
of $80,000, the sugar tax is a vanishing item. In- 
deed, in view of the multiplicity of our indirect 
taxes it is open to question whether our lower-income 
classes are not now burdened more heavily than the 
higher-income classes would be if the existing rates 
were doubled. 


HE election of a law teacher, Dean Wigmore 
of the Northwestern University Law School, 
to the presidency of the American Association of 
University Professors is a fact significant in the de- 
velopment both of the American university and of 
American law. Though many of our law schools 
have been connected with universities, the connec- 
tion has in the main been merely nominal, and 
teachers of law have been conspicuously absent in 
university affairs. We cannot recall a single univer- 
sity leader drawn from the ranks of the law pro- 
fessors. The latter have until recently been attracted 
by the prizes and honors of the legal rather than of 
the teaching profession. But the American univer- 
sity, a comparatively recent institution, is slowly but 
surely assimilating the older professional schools, 
and raising the standard of their teachers to the high 
level prevailing in European universities. The 
effect of this must in the end be revolutionary for 
American law, since it will tend to make us 
approach the continental system in which the scien- 
tifically trained law professor has a superior au- 
thority in the determination of the law over the 
politically selected judge. To the traditional lawyer 
this may seem as unbelievable as would have been 
the prediction a generation ago that we should ac- 
quire foreign possessions and be drawn into the game 
of world poltics; nevertheless those who have fol- 
lowed the influence of the books of Professors Gray 
and Wigmore on the actual law of this country can 
realize how far we are approaching the continental 
system. It is very fitting that the honor of the presi- 
dency of the American Association of University 
Professors should be accorded to Dean Wigmore, 
who is not only one of our most creative scholars, 
but who, by promoting the translation of foreign 
works on the history and philosophy of law, has 
been a leader in the effort to break down the isola- 
tion and provincialism of American legal thought. 
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EWSPAPER readers learned the other day 

that the wife of Judge Gary had offered 

Steel shares as prizes for a bridge party. That was 
a mistake on Mrs. Gary’s part; at least it was a 
mistake to let it be known. The incident makes 
it more difficult for people to respect private prop- 
erty as a sacred institution; more difficult to assert 
with a straight face that property is responsibility, 
that wealth is always earned, and that riches go 
naturally to the most enterprising and hard-work- 
ing members of the community. Editors and econ- 
omists are having a hard enough time to prove 
that the present distribution of property is the 
best that can be devised, and when property is 
treated so frivolously their task becomes almost un- 
bearable. Does Mrs. Gary realize that a share of 
Steel stock represents the effort of human lives, that 
it represents control over those lives, that it is a 
title not only to dividends but to power, and that 
such power cannot be entrusted long to those who 
forget these truths? She would probably not gam- 
ble with her husband’s right to vote, but his vote 
as a citizen is a small thing compared to his vote-as 
an important stockholder in the Steel Corporation. 


N writing the “ Declaration of the Rights of 

Nations ” the members of the American Insti- 
tute of International Law were seemingly actuated 
by an excellent motive; the declaration is primarily 
part of the effort to allay the suspicion of Latin 
America in regard to the United States. But the 
authors of the document lay down a rule of sep- 
aratism which may prove either meaningless or dan- 
gerous. If they are declaring that every state is 
to go its way without international interference, 
then they have pronounced a doctrine under which 
no community of nations is possible. How they 
will reconcile it, for example, with our intervention 
in Hayti is a little hard to see. How they will 
reconcile the notion of absolute independence with 
any form of the Monroe Doctrine is likewise hard 
to see. Are we to guarantee the uncontrolled inde- 
pendence of let us say Venezuela, while we are to 
prevent Europe from calling Venezuela to account? 
Does this declaration of rights mean every state 
for itself, or does it foreshadow an international 
society? If each state for itself, then it is the 
abandonment of the Monroe Doctrine; if an inter- 
national community, then how can we talk of the 
almost unlimited sovereignty of any one nation? 


ESSRS. Ward and Gow control the news- 
stands on the subways and elevated lines 
of New York City. Recently Messrs. Ward and 
Gow took offense on political and religious grounds 
to things which had been published in The Masses, 
so they have cancelled their contract with The 
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Masses and: have removed it from the news-stands. 
Their legal right to do this is more than doubtful, 
and on grounds of public policy it is a dangerous 
precedent. When a private corporation which 
monopolizes one important avenue through which 
news is distributed sets up a censorship it creates 
an intolerable condition. If there is to be any 
censorship, let it at least be public and official. A 
business firm is of all censors the worst imagin- 
able. We hope The Masses will carry the case to 
the courts, and that all publishers will support them 
in the fight. 


S compared with 1914, the year just closed 
shows an increase of twenty per cent in the 
net earnings of the railways. This increase is due 
in part to the advance in rates in Eastern territory, 
but in very much larger part to the general re- 
vival of business. It is almost certain that the rail- 
ways will make a still better showing in 1916. 
Everyone can rejoice in the prosperity of the rail- 
ways present and prospective, but it gives the profes- 
sional railway spokesmen something to explain. All 
through the lean years ending with 1914, when every 
business was working on narrow margins, these 
spokesmen were loudly asserting that the railways’ 
share in the general distress was due to regulation. 
What will they say now of prosperity under regu- 
lation? The advocates of high protection have 
achieved many notable victories through imputing 
to a particular political policy all the consequences 
of general economic forces making for good times 
or bad. Perhaps the railway advocates can afford to 
follow the same tactics. Almost everyone knows, 
however, that under any railway regime whatsoever 
earnings fall away with depression and increase 
with prosperity. 


The Newer Nationalism 


HE speech made by Mr. Theodore Roose- 

velt in Philadelphia on January 20th has 
awakened less interest and aroused less discussion 
than it deserves. It was not an ordinary occasional 
utterance, such as the majority of speeches of all 
public men must necessarily be. It was evidently 
intended to take its place in the series of addresses 
which began at Ossawatomie in the fall of 1910 
and was continued at Columbus in the spring of 
1912—addresses in which Mr. Roosevelt has care- 
fully and exhaustively submitted to American pub- 
lic opinion the latest revision of his personal pro- 
gram. The Philadelphia speech brings the “ new 
nationalism” down to date. It reconstructs the pro- 
gram of six and of four years ago to meet the new 
conditions, the new alarms, and the new outlooks 
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brought into existence chiefly by the European war. 
The agitation for preparedness is made the excuse 
for a solemn attempt to quicken the national con- 
science, to arouse national loyalty, and to reunite 
the un-united American people on a positive pro- 
gram of national regeneration. 

This attempt to convert preparedness into a de- 
mand for an improved national organization and a 
more responsible and intensified national conscious- 
ness will help to relieve that agitation of a real 
danger and a flagrant defect. Democrats of the 
school of Mr. Bryan are trying to persuade public 
opinion that the United States cannot prepare for 
war without being false to its national ideals as 
well as its traditions; and if preparation for war 
meant only what it means to many of the defence 
societies and military agitators, Mr. Bryan would 
be right. A merely defensive armament and pur- 
pose which did not bring with it a quickened sense 
of national responsibility and a sturdier resolution 
to make the American commonwealth better worth 
defending, might be as de.noralizing as an arma- 
ment intended plainly for undemocratic aggression. 
Mr. Roosevelt understands the difficulty and seeks 
to associate preparedness with the vision and the 
method of a better American nation. In so doing 
he had been partly anticipated by Mr. Wilson, who 
in the December message had allied preparedness 
to some measure of positive policy both in domestic 
and foreign affairs, and who celebrated his aban- 
donment of so much of the old nation by hinting 
at the vision of a new one. But Mr. Wilson's 
vision was fragmentary and flickering. He had 
accepted preparedness with a bad conscience and 
as a matter of temporary expediency, rather than 
as a welcome opportunity for improving the na- 
tional organization and toughening the national 
fibre. His own past and that of his party pre- 
vented him from rising to the opportunity. They 
had the tradition behind them of collective drifting, 
of avoiding preparation until after the event, and 
of imposing on individuals, social groups, and 
localities, certain essential national responsibilities. 
Mr. Roosevelt had behind him a personal and 
party bias in favor of forehanded and responsible 
national action. He had always conceived the 
nation as a living thing, which was constantly re- 
adjusting its organization and behavior to novel 
conditions and larger democratic ideals. His pre- 
conceptions instead of being an embarrassment 
helped and urged him to seize the opportunity for 
a new work of national construction. 

The enterprise involves, however, serious difh- 
culties which not even Mr. Roosevelt’s ardor and 
goodwill have succeeded in overcoming. The 
newer nationalism must seek by the conscious and 
intelligent devotion to ideals to renew a bond which 
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in the past had been to a much larger extent in- 
stinctive and automatic. How is this to be done? 
No doubt, as Mr. Roosevelt declares, military pre- 
paredness in its reaction on a democracy may bring 
with it a quickening of the national life and an 
aroused sense of responsibility which will be equally 
fruitful in improving the domestic social organ- 
ization; but it is easier to proclaim the connection 
between military and social preparation than it is 
to devise effective means of codperation between 
them. The task is particularly formidable in a 
country like our own, which is so wretchedly pre- 
pared both for war and peace, and whose ill-pre- 
paredness is the result of a lax and irresponsible 
state of mind and of a disposition to envelop the 
disagreeable facts of our public life in a sea of 
soft and muddy verbal optimism. The new pro- 
gram needs to be candid, hard-headed, thorough- 
going, and wherever possible definite. Like all 
practicable programs it must be adjusted to imme- 
diate conditions, but such adjustments must be 
made without intellectual capitulation and with- 
out the disposition to avoid rough weather by cling- 
ing to the harbor of safe and easy verbal formulas. 

Mr. Roosevelt's program does .ot live up to 
these requirements. It resembles Mr. Wilson’s 
message in being scrupulously explicit and concrete 
in some of its recommendations, and disquietingly 
vague and ambiguous in others. The program of 
military and naval preparation is courageous, 
definite and complete. Mr. Roosevelt proposes a 
navy second only to that of Great Britain, and a 
professional army of over 200,000 men, recruited 
so as to provide a reserve of several hundred thou- 
sand more. But what he insists upon most strenu- 
ously is universal and compulsory military service, 
based in general on the Swiss and Australian sys- 
tems. He does not pretend that the United States 
is likely to need the army of many millions of 
trained men which the Swiss system would produce. 
He advocates it not for its military but for its social 
and political advantages. In Mr. Roosevelt's 
opinion national service is the one really democratic 
method of dealing with the problem of military 
training. With the burden made equal and uni- 
versal, young Americans would obtain “ the disci- 
pline, the sense of orderly liberty and of loyalty to 
the interests of the whole people which would count 
in striking manner for national cohesion and effi- 
ciency.” Thus the dominant object of universal 
service is educational. It drills into the unformed 
recruits a leavening sense of national obligation. 
They would all learn, rich and poor alike, that de- 
mocracy, instead of being a political expedient which 
enabled its citizens to escape disagreeable responsi- 
bilities, might and actually would tend to increase 
the cost of public service. The burdens would be 
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so great that the democratic state as a matter of 
fair play would be obliged to distribute them over 
the whole social body. The principle of imperative 
universal public service is the fundamental char- 
acteristic of the newer nationalism, and the one 
which most sharply distinguishes it from any pre- 
vious formulation of the national idea. 
Uncompromising as is Mr. Roosevelt’s assertion 
of the necessity of a universal public service in a 
democracy, and specific as are his proposals for 
working it into the system of military preparation, 
his courage and his concreteness fail him in apply- 
ing this same idea to other aspects of the national 
behavior. He allows only very vague hints about 
the foreign and domestic policy, and about the 
economic and political organization which should 
accompany this increasing collectivism. In foreign 
politics we are to apply the golden rule to other na- 
tions, to “‘ defend the fabric of international law,” 
and to make sacrifices and take risks on behalf of 
a world community; but the Monroe Doctrine is 
not mentioned, and there is equal silence about Pan- 
Americanism, Canada, British sea power, the Open 
Door in China, American participation in the de- 
velopment of backward courtries, and the other 
concrete questions of foreign policy. Mr. Roose- 
velt is no more definite than Mr. Wilson or the 
Republicans in explaining the proposed relation 
between policy and armament. His specific domes- 
tic program is even more unsatisfactory. Not an 
explicit word is said about the method of distrib- 
uting the enormously increased burden of taxation 
necessitated by military preparation. He mentions 
government “ encouragement ”’ and “ control” of 
munition plants, but he does not expressly favor 
government ownership and operation. The indus- 
trial policy is concealed under a cloud of ambiguous 
phrases about doing equal justice to employers 
and employees, producers and consumers, and the 
capitalists and the public. ‘‘ There must be laws,” 
he says, “ in the interest of American workingmen, 
American farmers and American shippers,”’ and he 
advises us to reconcile American democracy with 
German efficiency. But there is not a substantial 
suggestion as to how these contradictions are to be 
reconciled, or by what specific means justice is to 
be done to so many conflicting interests. 
Manifestly this will not do. A democracy which 
adopts the principle of universal and compulsory 
public service and which proposes for stern reas- 
ons of national discipline to conscript the energy 
of its citizens, must insist upon applying equally 
stern and exacting standards to all phases of the 
national endeavor. A system of enforced collectiv- 
istic morals must be balanced and expressed by a 
larger measure of collectivism in the business of 
organization. If a national moral imperative is 
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to be fastened on the lives of a democratic citi- 
zenry, its practical activities must be moulded by 
the same principles of universal and compulsory 
national service. Mr. Roosevelt is under all the 
more obligation to propose something of the kind, 
because many passages in his address look in the 
direction of recognition by the government of an 
enlarged measure of “ big business” activity; and 
any attempt to allow this kind of business a freer 
hand without full assurance that the power would 
be used for the public benefit is intolerable. No 
such assurance can be obtained merely by admit- 
ting the necessity of government “ control " of in- 
dustry. It would be only too easy for industry of 
that kind to begin to control the government. The 
government control must be indubitable, and it 
can only be made indubitable by the nationalizing 
of essential public services, like the railroads, and 
by government ownership of those natural re- 
sources which are limited in amount and on which 
American industry would depend for motive power. 
Finally, any such development of state and private 
capitalism would need to be balanced by a corre- 
sponding strengthening of the trades unions and 
their frank recognition as an independent member 
of the official industrial organization, and by sim- 
ilar encouragement, wherever possible, of codper- 
ative activities by smaller business men. 

In spite of all its inadequacies, there is back of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s newer nationalism a fine, a seduc- 
tive, a leavening, and for this country a salutary 
idea. It is the idea of a system of national moral ed- 
ucation. He is proposing universal military service 
primarily for its ability to stimulate in individual 
citizens a sense of loyalty to the nation. The com- 
pulsion is introduced less for military reasons than 
for social and educational reasons; and if the Amer- 
ican democracy has always revolted at the idea of 
compulsory military training, it has explicitly ac- 
cepted the idea of compulsory education. The need 
of a system of education adapted to stimulate a 
sense of public responsibility and to bestow on the 
American citizen some kind of moral cohesion is 
only too manifest. It is the great lesson of the 
war for the American democracy, and Mr. Roose- 
velt has done well to call attention to it. But the 
kind of education which a democracy including both 
men and women really needs to equip it for public 
service cannot begin or end in a military camp. 
The ordinary non-commissioned or even commis- 
sioned officer can hardly~be seriously considered as 
an ideal guide for the moral training of future 
American citizens. A genuinely democratic system 
of moral training must promote not only a sense 
of public responsibility and a disposition to make 
personal sacrifices, but vocational competence, live- 
lier human sympathies, intellectual alertness, adapt- 
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ability and tenacity, and an imperturbable faith in 
the great democratic enterprise of indefinite indi- 
vidual and social improvement. Whenever such 
a system is devised and generally understood, there 
will be sufficient reason for making it compulsory 
ard universal. 


Where Governor Whitman’s 
Budget Falls Short 


OVERNOR WHITMAN has deliberately 
put aside a splendid opportunity for leader- 
ship in establishing responsible democratic govern- 
ment in New York. Confronted by an unpreceden- 
ted chaos in state finances, he struck out boldly 
for a moment as if determined to exercise his full 
prerogative as governor and leader of his party in 
preparing a budget which should comprise a pro- 
gram of public work and the fiscal measures neces- 
sary to carry it into effect. But the promising start 
had a lame and halting finish. Even the courageous 
note which the Governor sounded at the opening of 
the session has died away into the plaint that he was 
only making suggestions to the legislature. 

Those citizens who are anxious to get the pork- 
barrel out of the way so that real public questions 
may find their proper place in our politics were elated 
when the newspapers announced that Mr. Whitman 
had prepared a budget and was ready to back it. It 
is true, the publicity materials devised by his press- 
agents contained promises more glowing than the 
actual performances warranted. When the solid 
document so widely heralded became accessible it 
was discovered that the well advertised “* budget ”’ 
was in fact a carefully devised act of appropriation 
(supported by elaborate statistics) and nothing 
more. It contained not a word about the pressing 
matters of taxation. It called for no open daylight 
procedure on the bill. And yet friendly critics 
awaited expectantly further instalments. 

The Bureau of Municipal Research, which has 
taken an active part in the movement for sound 
budgetary practice in New York, immediately pre- 
pared a memorial to Governor Whitman asking him 
to continue the labors so auspiciously begun. This 
memorial contained a bill of particulars. It pointed 
out the limitations of the mere appropriation act 
which the Governor had prepared, and called atten- 
tion to the painfully obvious point that the bill would 
go to the dark rooms of the legislative committees 
unless consideration in committee of the whole could 
be secured. To facilitate the adoption of such pro- 
cedure the Bureau drafted a measure amending the 
existing legislative law, and appealed to the Gov- 
ernor to support the proposal. It also emphasized 
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the point that a genuine budget calls for a statement 
of revenues and for proposals as to new sources of 
taxation should a deficit arise. In short, the Bureau 
invited the Governor to assume leadership in formu- 
lating the state’s public policies and fiscal program. 

To everybody’s surprise, the Governor in his 
reply to this memorial fell back upon the dead 
formalism of constitutional tradition. Not only did 
he flatly declare that he had no intention of pressing 
the issue upon the legislature, but he came danger- 
ously near repudiating his own appropriation bill. 
He said that he meant it to be suggestive only— 
presumably like the famous futile book of estimates 
annually transmitted to the Congress of the United 
States by the Secretary of the Treasury. As for 
using his constitutional powers and his legitimate 
political prestige to secure adequate consideration 
of his own bill or to obtain effective and open 
legislative procedure upon it, the Governor was 
emphatic. He would not trench upon the sacred 
constitutional rights of the legislature. He was 
merely a friend in council for that august body. Pre- 
sumably all of the governors of American states who 
have come anywhere near being statesmen have been 
usurpers. Once more the spirit is killed by the letter, 
or rather is sacrificed to a grinning fetish. 

Thus Governor Whitman has surrendered the 
most important political prerogatives which his con- 
stituents would have seen him exercise. He has 
almost thrown overboard his executive responsi- 
bilities. The legislature will be left to its own de- 
vices, and what it will do can be foreseen by a blind 
man. Bold woodmen will begin to roll their logs, 
and local machines will be prepared for the coming 
primaries. A tide which might have been seized at 
its flood will ebb away carrying with it a title to 
leadership that was within grasp. If responsible 
government is to broaden down from precedent to 
precedent, someone will have to set the first prece- 
dent. Governor Whitman says that he is unwilling 
to assume the risk. 


Americanization 


NLY recently we viewed with complacent 

optimism the dilution of our national stock 
with all the races dispersed from Babel. We had 
absolute confidence in our power of assimilation. 
Serb, Armenian, Lithuanian, we assured ourselves, 
would put off their national characters and become 
good Americans in one or two generations, as the 
older immigration of Irish, Germans and Scandi- 
navians had become merged with the original Eng- 
lish stock. This optimism is hard to remember. 
Just now our extreme faith in the Americanization 
process seems to have given way to a corresponding 
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excess of disbelief. If we are to credit the alarmist, 
the shock of the European war has demonstrated 
that assimilation has had a very superficial ettect, 
leaving the hearts of men unchanged. We are said 
to have a powerful German party, immigrants and 
children of immigrants, and an English, a French, 
an Italian party similarly constituted. If this is true, 
it is indeed a serious matter. There are no such 
parties in well organized states. ‘There could not 
be, say, an Italian or Spanish party in France, a 
Russian or an English party in Germany. In real 
nations parties are not built up with reference to 
the special interests of foreign countries. It is only 
in such backward polities as Turkey, China, Mo- 
rocco, that parties exist for advancing the purposes 
of alien governments. Everywhere the presence of 
parties of alien reference is attended by intrigue 
and bribery, espionage and false arrest, incendiarism 
and assassination. It cannot be denied that certain 
occurrences of the last year would lend color to a 
classification that should place us with the weak 
states lacking in organized national purpose. 

So gloomy a view is inadequately supported by 
the facts. The assimilative forces in which we 
gloried two years ago were real and effective, though 
not so thorough as we imagined. ‘The current ten- 
dencies toward disassimilation are real, too, but not 
so dangerous as they appear at first sight. Both 
assimilation and disassimilation have proceeded for 
the most part undirected by conscious purpose. If 
Letts or Slovaks preferred to read newspapers in 
their own language, follow their own customs in 
matters of clothing and cookery and sanitation, they 
were quite free to do so. We demanded only that 
they should do our work for us efficiently and cheap- 
ly, and yield obedience in essentials to our laws. If 
they were intelligent they were certain to discover 
that their economic and social advance depended 
largely upon conformity to our institutions. Per- 
haps the immigrants themselves were incapable of 
making the adjustment. So much the worse for 
them; their children, at any rate, would almost cer- 
tainly try to be Americans. 

There were of course forces working against as- 
similation, but these gave little concern. One of 
these was the newspaper printed in a foreign lan- 
guage. The alien journalist’s living is threatened 
by assimilation, and naturally he works against it. 
But anyone who has given close attention to the 
fortunes of such newspapers will appreciate the dif- 
ficulty of their problem. Upon the first influx in 
large numbers of a new alien race, it is possible to 
publish a paper devoted almost exclusively to news 
of the fatherland and of the immigrant group itself. 
Gradually the news of the fatherland has to yield 
space and the events of the new home engross at- 
tention, until finally the German or Italian or Hun- 
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garian paper is essentially an American paper 
printed in a foreign tongue. It has become an 
agent of assimilation, and even so its prosperity is 
dependent upon a continual flow of fresh immigra- 
tion. The lot of the foreign preacher or teacher is 
similar. Like the journalist he resists assimilation, 
but in the end he is driven to become an interpreter 
of the new land to his fellow countrymen, especially 
the late arrivals. 

The forces of disassimilation, operating since the 
outbreak of the war, have been equally unconscious. 
It was inevitable that the original English stock in 
America, as well as later stocks of non-Germanic 
origin, should sympathize with the Allies. By a 
natural logic, the execration we at first reserved for 
the German government and general staff soon ex- 
tended itself to the German army and people, and 
then, by further refinement, to German institutions, 
culture, character. It was equally inevitable that 
this should create resentment among the mass of 
Americans of German blood. We cannot say that 
the German in Europe is brutal, amoral, servile, 
and expect his kin in this country to acquiesce in 
our opinion or even cherish friendly feelings to- 
ward us. Yet we did say such things. Our intel- 
lectual leaders set the pace in this folly, and the 
rest of us followed according to our ability. And 
then we felt aggrieved over the recrudescence of 
Germanism among us. Assimilation, we cried, had 
failed. But this was not a proper test of assimila- 
tion. We cannot assimilate men out of the pride 
in their origin. Every man who deserves respect 
will defend the fundamental character of the race 
from which he springs. But disassimilation has 
gone beyond this natural and legitimate reaction. 
Recent events give color to the view that in case of 
serious trouble with a foreign country we should 
find considerable minorities whom we had supposed 
to be Americanized working against our national 
interests. 

In the past we have relied chiefly upon the uncon- 
scious forces of time and social environment to 
transform our alien immigrants into Americans. 
We shall be forced to rely mainly upon the same 
forces in the future. European nations, with their 
more conscious policies of suppression of anti-na- 
tional tendencies, have been far less successful than 
we. But we can greatly improve the conditions in 
which the unconscious forces of assimilation do their 
work. 

Experience has shown that the progress of Amer- 
icanization is most rapid when the flow of immigra- 
tion is even and moderate, and when the newcomers 
are distributed widely through the population. In 
such circumstances the alien is thrown into contact 
with the native-born, or at least with the more or 
less thoroughly Americanized members of his own 
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race. When the flow of immigration is excessive, 
it is inevitable that great alien masses, impenetrable 
to American influences, should form in our indus- 
trial centers. This is a condition of which we have 
long been conscious; but we are only now becoming 
aware of its sinister effect upon our national life. If 
we tolerate its continuance we cannot expect to attain 
the homogeneity of feeling and action essential to 
our position of a power with international rights 
and obligations. 

This means that we should no longer leave the 
volume of immigration to the regulation of chance. 
Restriction in the interest of assimilation is the 
policy clearly indicated by the times. Not that we 
should apply the principle mechanically and rigor- 
ously, but we should endow our immigration author- 
ities with power to check, preferably by administra- 
tive discretion, the wholesale transplantation upon 
our soil of alien communities. With the principle of 
restriction established, it will be possible to enlist, 
in the interest of dispersal, all the philanthropic 
and business influences that have hitherto worked 
toward colonization. Make failure to distribute 
immigration a ground for limitation of further in- 
flux, and we shall hear less of the practical and con- 
stitutional difficulties in the way of distribution. 

It is impossible to forecast the effect of the Euro- 
pean war upon the course of immigration, but it will 
be admitted as at least possible that a new high level 
will be established, unless we are prepared to in- 
troduce restrictions at need. The post-bellum im- 
migrants will come with their consciousness of na- 
tionality greatly heightened by the emotions excited 
by the war. They will be more difficult to assimilate 
than the immigrants of the years before the war. 
If we are not satisfied with the results of assimila- 
tion in the past, it behooves us to formulate a more 
rational policy for the future. 
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How the German Infantry Fights 


that the Germans know how to fight. But 
what the United States, grappling with pre- 
paredness, wants to know is how the Germans do it. 

Imagine a Russian position in the East. A posi- 
tion in the East means a section of country which 
has been fortified with barbed wire, entangled on 
stakes as high as a man’s knee, behind which are 
trenches or natural cover such as woods. Suppose 
this position is two miles long. Before the attack 
the Germans open a heavy artillery fire. It is di- 
rected at three points. The wire entanglements are 
blown to pieces, the trenches are torn up, and the 
roads by which supplies come from the Russian rear 
to the defenders are covered with fire. The am- 
munition used against the entanglements is high ex- 
plosive shells; against the trenches these same shelis 
and occasional shrapnel; against the roads of com- 
munication almost entirely shrapnel. The idea is 
that shrapnel is not of much use against men pro- 
tected by trenches, but that it plays havoc with men 
in open country. A shrapnel is a projectile filled 
with two hundred-odd leaden balls the size of your 
thumb nail, and burst at a desired distance from the 
cannon mouth by a time fuse. It is most effective 
bursting about ten yards off the ground and a little 
in front of the target, the shrapnel spraying out like 
the stream from a watering-cart. A shell, on the 
other hand, explodes on contact, flinging jagged 
white-hot fragments of steel. The explosive gases 
in the higher-calibred shells, such as the 30.5 cm. 
and 42 cm., likewise tear men apart. 

So much for the artillery preparation. The Ger- 
mans give the order to charge. The artillery re- 
doubles its efforts, keeping up the cannonade until 
the advancing Germans are so close to the enemy 
that it dares not fire longer, for fear of slaughter- 
ing its own men. The German attack goes up in 
three parallel and widely separated lines. These 
lines are deployed like skirmishers, about five yards 
between each man. They all advance on the run. 
The second line runs faster than the first and the 
third line faster than the second. The effect of this 
is to bring these men, when almost upon the enemy, 
shoulder to shoulder. But mark that point, “‘ when 
almost upon the enemy.’ When crossing the zone of 
fire the Germans were not shoulder to shoulder and 
did not afford any massed target. They were in 
three rushing lines, the units of which were widely 
separated, and by their trick of giving each line a 
different speed of advance, they were all brought 
together for that one terrific moment just before the 
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bayonets get in their work, when it is most discon- 
certing for the enemy to face such a mass of men. 
These charging lines are fed by reserves kept in 
column formation until they are deployed and sent 
across the zone of fire for a second triple wave of 
charging men. ‘That is the way the Germans at- 
tack. 

This is what the English Tommies meant when 
they wrote home that “ the beggars came down on 
‘em in clouds.”” The impression that sticks in the 
defending soldier’s mind is how the enemy looks 
before he begins to use the bayonet. After that he 
can see nothing, only the blood mist. 

The Germans were the first to use extensively the 
breech-loading rifle. When they fought Austria in 
1866 they were opposed by infantry using the old 
muzzle-loaders. It was in this war that the Prus- 
sians introduced their company formation. The 
Prussian infantry manoeuvred in company columns. 
Each company had three sections, one behind the 
other. The first section was deployed in front as 
skirmishers. That formation, embodying the ad- 
vantages of both line and column, is the basis of the 
German infantry attack to-day. This is, as we have 
seen, keeping the reserves in column from which the 
deployed attacking lines are fed. 

After the war of 1866 German military circles 
were torn with the dispute as to how future wars 
should be fought. They could not hope for a repeti- 
tion of the easy victories of the Prussian infantry 
who had been armed with breech-loaders while the 
Austrians had old-fashioned muskets. It was con- 
tended then that the new quick-firing rifles would 
give such a superiority to the defense that the basis 
of German tactics—‘ the offensive must be sought 
for everywhere "—would be modified. From the 
time of Frederick the Great until to-day, German 
military literature, with the exception of the dis- 
cursive period after 1866, insists that the Germans . 
must always take the offensive. They regard the 
defensive as a sign of weakness. It is to. be per- 
mitted temporarily, but always the attack must be 
sought. On a German officer captured by the Eng- 
lish in this present war there was found an order 
from a brigade-general. It said that reports had 
come to him that the men in this officer’s regiment 
were losing their aggressiveness in the trenches, that 
they were showing signs of being satisfied with a 
** sit-and-take-it ’’ warfare. This, the general said, 
would never do. The spirit of the German army 
is attack, and the men must always feel that. If 
they were accustomed to holding trench positions 
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too long they would lose some of that attacking 
power when the time should come to charge. Half 
the little trench attacks which you read about in the 
newspapers aimed at small sections of the French 
or English trenches are made so that the men will 
not get stale from defensive warfare. 

Oddly enough, it was the French who were most 
influenced by the discussion in German military 
circles after the war of 1866. It was the French 
who took the view that the breech-loading rifle 
would give the defense a big advantage-—a view 
which cost them dear in 1870. Even though the 
great Moltke himself suggested defensive tactics in 
some of his recommendations after 1866, the old 
attacking tradition of the Prussian army was too 
deep-rooted to be changed. In the war against 
France in 1870 the Germans compromised. They 
sent out many more men into the skirmish lines than 
in 1866, but the point is that these skirmishers were 
only regarded as a preliminary to the battle. We 
have seen to-day how skirmish lines fight a battle. 
Behind the skirmishers in 1870 the Germans threw 
in their old mass formations. At Mars la Tour a 
Hanoverian brigade lost half its strength in a few 
minutes, and at St. Privat the Prussian Guard was 
checked in twenty minutes with the loss of six thou- 
sand men. ‘That was the last mass formation at- 
tack the Germans ever made. 

The idea of attacking with the men spread out 
was at first appalling to German military strategists. 
Spread out men and you are bound to lose the 
officer’s control of them. They then began an at- 
tempt to organize what Moltke called “ the neces- 
sary disorder of the attack.” It was a direct in- 
novation from all the barrack-yard training of that 
day, but with that innate peculiar adaptability for 
meeting a new situation the Germans were able to 
give up their mass formation and to capture Le- 
Bourget in 1870 with the skirmish-line attack. If 
careless observers of the German army only studied 
it enough to realize that it is not a constricted but 
a versatile machine, they would never have written 
as they did after the battle of the Marne, ‘“ Now 
the German army is beaten because it has to take 
the defensive.”” The Germans reorganized their 
fighting methods in 1870 and they have done it to- 
day. Trench warfare is against the spirit of their 
army. Their officers have told me that the soldiers 
were dissatisfied when they were ordered to begin 
digging trenches. 

We have to thank some observers of German 
manoeuvres in recent years for other misinforma- 
tion on the way the Germans fight. Often at Ger- 
man manoeuvres there were seen firing-lines with 
soldiers four and five deep. Observers who didn’t 
think it worth while to ask questions shrewdly con- 
jectured about the heavy losses which would come 


from this kind of fighting. When they left Ger- 
many they told us about it. One of our United 
States officers watching a German manoeuvre re- 
marked at the dangerous density of the firing-line. 

‘** You must imagine,” a German staff officer re- 
plied, ‘‘ that three-quarters of the men you see there 
have been wounded. Simply to save time we bring 
them along with the firing-line instead of leaving 
them scattered over the ground for a mile or so 
behind.” 

Meckel, that German military genius who re- 
built the Japanese army, long pleaded for heavy 
firing-lines. It is his influence that is responsible 
for the Germans’ wonderful system of attack to-day, 
that is, the piling in of one firing-line upon another 
until, close upon the enemy, they all meet. Let me 
show the German advantage. When the English 
were cut to pieces at Mons their infantry fought as 
they did in the Boer War. They fought with the 
unconditional extended order. On a thousand yards 
of front the men were about five yards apart; that 
meant two hundred rifles in action. Upon this came 
the three rushing lines of Germans, two hundred 
rifles in the first lines, two hundred in the second, 
two hundred in the third. When they were almost 
upon their enemy they were six hundred rifles 
blazing to the English two hundred. That meant 
a fire-superiority of three to one; that meant annihi- 
lation or retreat. As one Tommy has put it, “I 
had a machine gun, you know. A row of German 
helmets comes up over the hill. We was peppering 
the beggars. Up comes the second line. We 
peppers that, when up comes the third. It got 
damned discouraging, you know.” 

In discussing with German officers the way the 
English and French fight I have had some frank 
admissions. A Bavarian captain in front of Ypres 
told me that the English were not effective on the 
attack, but they were remarkable defensive fighters. 
The German objection to the English attack is that 
it is too disordered. They say that as soon as the 
charge begins the English officers lose control of 
their men and that everything becomes “ gemischt,” 
mixed. They point out with a satisfied smile that 
you cannot create an efficient officer control over 
the attack when you have to make officers at short 
notice. They say that if the English had about ten 
years’ training with real organization they would be 
wonderful troops. 

They admire the qualities of the French officers, 
but they are not enthusiastic about the troops. They 
say that the French infantry relies too much upon 
the wonderful light artillery. They say that French 
officers often tell their men, “ The artillery’s killed 
nearly all the Germans in that trench; go and take 
it now.” Also they say that the French infantry 
breaks more quickly on the attack than the English. 
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They have one method now for repelling attacks 
made by French infantry. Every French offensive 
is preceded by a terrific cannonade. Then the 
French infantry goes up with a rush that would 
seem to imply that the French field guns had pre- 
pared the way so that nothing could stop the charge. 
Wherefore the Germans never fire a shot until the 
French are within a hundred yards and then they 
let them have it with machine guns. This was the 
situation during the last terrific offensive of the 
French in Champagne. The French fired their 
artillery for seventy hours and made the German 
front-line trenches simply untenable. Then the in- 
fantry charged on trenches that were supposed to 
be filled with nothing but the dead. And the same 
old story was repeated. Upon getting close the 
French were racked with terrific machine-gun fire. 
In that Champagne offensive captured French 
soldiers were found carrying emergency concen- 
trated provisions for ten days. That meant one of 
two things. It meant that the offensive was sup- 
posed to be the long-talked-of march on the Rhine, 
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that Joffre expected to break the German line and 
pile his soldiers through the gap at top speed, carry- 
ing their provisions unhampered by any delays from 
transport trains. Or else it meant that their officers 
were giving the French infantry a kind of psycho- 
logical chloroform to make the attack fiercer; that 
they had issued these provisions to make the men 
actually feel that they were going through to the 
Rhine. A good guess is that it was a little of both, 
for surely Joffre would never have wasted so much 
artillery ammunition unless he expected to break the 
German line. Breaking the western line is regarded 
as a military impossibility. Our own military ob- 
servers who have been over the ground tell me that 
the Germans will never break through, nor will the 
Allies. And the point is this—proven in the Cham- 
pagne offensive where the French actually broke 
through at one point only to be slaughtered all: in 
the warfare of to-day no army can develop quickly 
enough in a limited area the follow-through attack, 
entirely vital, to make the “ break attack ”’ decisive. 
EDWARD LYELL Fox. 


The Human Scale 


great doors are heavy to swing, and if left 

open they may let in too much cold or glare; 
so that we sometimes observe a small postern cut 
into one leaf of the large door for more convenient 
entrance and exit, and it is seldom or never that 
the monumental gates yawn in their somnolence. 
Here is the modest human scale reasserting itself 
in the midst of a titanic structure, but it reasserts 
itself with an ill grace and in the interests of frailty; 
the patch it makes seems unintended and igno- 
minious. 

Yet the human scale is not essentially petty; when 
it does not slip in as a sort of interloper it has noth- 
ing to apologize for. Between the infinite and the 
infinitesimal all sizes are equally central. The 
Greeks, the Saracens, the English, the Chinese and 
Japanese instinctively retain the human scale in all 
that part of their work which is most characteristic 
of them and nearest to their affections. A Greek 
temple or the hall of an English mansion can be 
spacious and dignified enough, but they do not out- 
run familiar uses, and they seem to lend their spa- 
ciousness and dignity to the mind rather than to 
crush it. Everything about them has an air of 
friendliness and sufficiency; their elegance is not 
pompous, and if they are noble they are certainly 
not vast, cold, nor gilded. 

The Saracens, Chinese, and Japanese in their va- 


(GG ie buildings often have great doors; but 
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rious ways use the human scale with even greater 
refinement, for they apply it also in a sensuous and 
psychological direction. Not only is the size of 
their works moderate by preference, like their brief 
lyrics, but they exactly meet human sensibility by a 
great delicacy and concentration in design and a 
fragrant simplicity in workmanship. Everything 
they make is economical in its beauty and seems to 
say to us: “ I exist only to be enjoyed; there is noth- 
ing in me not merely delightful.” Here the human 
scale is not drawn from the human body so much 
as from the human soul; its faculties are treated 
with deference—I mean the faculties it really has, 
not those, like reason, which a flattering philosophy 
may impute to it. 

An English country house which is a cottage in 
appearance may turn out on examination to be al- 
most a palace in extent and appointments; there is 
no parade, yet there is great profusion—too much 
furniture, too many ornaments, too much food, too 
many flowers, too many people. Everything there 
is on the human scale except the quantity of things, 
which is oppressive. The Orientals are poorer, 
more voluptuous, and more sensitive to caligraphy; 
they leave empty spaces about them and enjoy one 
thing at a time and enjoy it longer. 

One reason for this greater subtlety and merci- 
fulness in the art of Orientals is perhaps the fiercer 
assault made on their senses by nature. The Eng- 
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lishman lives in a country which is itself on the 
human scale, clement at all seasons, charming with 
a gently inconstant atmospheric charm. The rare 
humanity of nature in his island permeates his being 
from boyhood up with a delight that is half senti- 
mental, half physical and sporting. In his fields and 
moors he grows keen and fond of exertion; there 
too his friendships and his estimates of men are 
shaped unawares, as if under some silent superior 
influence. There he imbibes the impressions that 
make him tender to poetry. He may not require 
great subtlety in his poets, but he insists that their 
sentiment shall have been felt and their images seen, 
and while the obvious, even the shamelessly obvious, 
does not irritate him, he hates cheap sublimity and 
false notes. He respects experience and is master 
of it in his own field. 

Thus the empty spaces with which a delicate art 
likes to surround itself are supplied for the English- 
man by his comradeship with nature, his ranging 
habits, and the reticence of his imagination. There 
the unexpressed dimension, the background of preg- 
nant silence, exists for him in all its power. For 
the Saracen, on the contrary, nature is an abyss: 
parched deserts, hard mountains, night with its 
overwhelming moon. Here the human scale is alto- 
gether transgressed; nature is cruel, alien, excessive, 
to be fled from with a veiled face. Fora relief and 
solace he builds his house without windows; he 
makes his life simple, his religion a single phrase, 
his art exquisite and slight, like the jet of his foun- 
tain. It is sweet and necessary that the works of 
man should respect the human scale when every- 
thing in nature so infinitely transcends it. 

Why the Egyptians loved things colossal I do 
not know, but the taste of the Romans for the 
grandiose is easier to understand. It seems to have 
been part and parcel of that yearning for the super- 
human which filled late antiquity. This yearning 
took two distinct directions. Among the worldly it 
fostered imperialism, organization, rhetoric, porten- 
tous works, belief in the universality and eternity 
of Rome, and actual deification of emperors. 
Among the spiritually-minded it led to a violent 
abstraction from the world, so that the soul in its 
inward solitude might feel itself inviolate and di- 
vine. The Christians at first belonged of course to 
the latter party; they detested the inflation of the 


empire, with its cold veneer of marble and of op-— 


timism ; they were nothing if not humble and dead to 
-the world. Their catacofnbs were perforce on the 
human scale, as a coffin is; but even when they 
emerged to the surface, they reduced rather than 
enlarged the temples and basilicas bequeathed to 
them by the pagans. Apart from a few imperial 
structures at Constantinople or Ravenna their 
churches for a thousand years kept to the human 
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scale; often they were diminutive; when necessary 
they were spread out to hold multitudes, but re- 
mained low and in the nature of avenues to a tomb 
or a shrine. The center was some sombre precinct, 
often subterranean, where the inward man might 
commune with the other world. The sacraments 
were received with a bowed head; they did not call 
for architectural vistas. The sumptuousness that 
in time encrusted these sanctuaries was that of a 
jewel—the Oriental, interior, concentrated sump- 
tuousness of the cloistered arts. Yet the open-air 
pagan tradition was not dead. Roman works were 
everywhere, and not all in ruins, and love of display 
and of plastic grandiloquence lay hardly dormant 
in the breast of many. It required only a little 
prosperity to dispel the mystical humility and de- 
tachment which Christianity had brought with it at 
first; and the human scale of the Christian Greeks 
yielded at the first opportunity to the gigantic scale 
of the Romans. Spaces were cleared, vaults were 
raised, arches were made pointed in order that they 
might be wider and be poised higher, towers and 
spires were aimed at the clouds, usually getting only 
half way, porches became immense caverns. Bru- 
nelleschi accomplished a tour de force in his dome 
and Michelangelo another in his, even more stu- 
pendous. These various strained models, straining 
in divergent directions, have kept artists uneasy and 
impotent ever since, except when under some benign 


influence they have recovered the human scale, and 

in domestic architecture or portrait painting have 

forgotten to be grand and have become felicitous. 
The same movement is perhaps easier to survey 


in philosophy than in architecture. Scarcely had 
Socrates brought investigation down from the heav- 
ens and limited it to morals—a realm essentially on 
the human scale—when his pupils hastened to undo 
his work by projecting their moral system again 
into the sky, denaturalizing both morals and nature. 
They imagined a universe circling about man, tem- 
pering the light for his eyes and making absolute 
his childlike wishes and judgments. This was hu- 
manism out of scale and out of place, an attempt 
to cut not the works of man but the universe to hu- 
man measure. It was the nemesis that overtook 
the Greeks for having become too complacently 
human. Earlier the monstrous had played a great 
part in their religion; henceforth that surrounding 
immensity having been falsely humanized, their 
modest humanity itself had to be made monstrous 
to fill its place. 

Hence we see the temples growing larger and 
larger, the dome introduced, things on the human 
scale piled on one another to make a sublime fabric, 
like Saint Sophia, triumphal arches on pedestals 
not to be passed through, vain columns like towers, 
with a statue poised on the summit like a weather- 
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cock, and finally doors so large that they could not 
be opened and little doors had to be cut in them for 
men to use. So the human scale turned up again 
irrepressibly, but for the moment without its native 
dignity, because it had been stretched to compass a 
lifeless dignity quite other than its own. 

GEORGE SANTAYANA. 


The Classical Compromise 


HEN chemistry and biology and the social 
sciences came to be taken seriously in the 
colleges, professors of the classics were forced to 
accept a compromise. Very sullenly they undertook 
to impart culture under the new difficulties that 
philistinism had laid upon them. In spite of their 
displeasure, however, they had no doubt of their 
ability to attain traditional ends. That the un- 
traditional demands of the new age were beginning 
to be heeded, that student enthusiasms had altered, 
did not matter. The classics were the classics still, 
whether undergraduates could devote to them nearly 
all their time or only a few hours a week. Culture 
was inherent in them, and culture could be trusted 
to triumph over curricula. 

The professors have never understood the dif- 
ference between the classical compromise as they 
conceive it and as it works out in the classroom. 
They think, for instance, that undergraduates study 
Latin and Greek out of the original texts. The 
undergraduates know better. They know that they 
read ancient literature almost entirely by the aid 
of third-rate literal translations; that they read 
these unintelligently, unenthusiastically, sneakingly, 
with the demoralizing consciousness that they are 
guilty of a dishonest practice. They know further- 
more that they use ponies not for a better under- 
standing of the authors, but for the acquisition of 
a deceptive glibness in answering questions about 
genitives and ablatives, subjunctives and optatives. 

If the professors concede in their syllabi that 
they have time to teach only a part of Homer, a 
part of Vergil, a part of Sophocles, they comfort 
themselves with the hope that undergraduates, like 
the devotees of magazine serials, will be the more 
tempted to continue their reading because the pres- 
ent instalment ends abruptly. They expect the 
student during his first vacation to go on constru- 
ing the eighteen books of the Odyssey that the cur- 
riculum allows to remain unconstrued, to follow 
breathlessly the story that the old wanderer tells 
Alcinous. They hope that he will industriously fill 
the great gaps in his reading as soon as he is free 
from the tyranny of the college course of study. 
But the undergraduate has no mastering eagerness 
to learn the fate of Penelope. A year’s experience 
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of a poem thatvhas meant little more to him than a 
series of negations of the rules he acquired as he 
plodded with Xenophon the weary parasangs of 
the Anabasis has made him somewhat impatient of 
the classics. How can Homer be noble or simple 
or rapid to you if you can read only thirty lines of 
him in an hour? Or how can you marvel at Livy’s 
pictured page when the pictures are all illustrations 
of rules in Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar? 
As for the graduate, he confesses that in his bad 
days he seeks other props for his mind than that 
clearest-souled of men who saw the Wide Prospect 
though blind, and the halting slave who in Nicop- 
olis taught Arrian, and the singer of sweet Colonus 
and its child. 

The weakness of most arguments against teach- 
ing Greek and Latin is that they seek directly or 
indirectly to discredit the classics. Here they en- 
counter the strong bulwark of intellectual experi- 
ence. To bring home to the professors the actual 
terms of the classical compromise is the only profit- 
able argument. The methods of teaching the class- 
ics, and not the classics themselves, are at fault. 
The present classical compromise means the sur- 
render of discipline and inspiration for a hundred 
paradigms and formulas and hos and hoti rules and 
assorted grammatical jingles. it means a petty pre- 
occupation with syntax; it means a distorted pres- 
entation of literature; it means pony-reading in col- 
lege, and after college no reading at all. 

There is a wiser classical compromise possible, 
which the professors so far have not taken kindly 
to. It gives up the syntax and keeps the spirit of 
the classics. Such a compromise fate forced upon 
Shakespeare when it took him early from the gram- 
mar school. Such was the compromise Keats ac- 
cepted when his»prudent guardian put him to work 
and he heard a warning to be immediately busy 
with his singing. (It is a little amusing to see the 
professors quote Keats to prove the necessity of 
studying Greek to appreciate poetry—Keats, who 
feverishly read Sandys’s Ovid and Chapman’s Ho- 
mer, and stole honey from the Elizabethans and 
Lempriere’s Dictionary.) Such was the compro- 
mise that the thousands of persons who formed 
Mr. Granville Barker’s audiences last spring spon- 
taneously accepted, when in a few hours, out of 
the translations by Professor Gilbert Murray, pub- 
lished in inexpensive form at the time, they read 
more Euripides than the undergraduate knows in 
his academic life. It is the compromise that thou- 
sands of the uncolleged find profit in, if we may 
judge from the persistence of department store ad- 
vertisements of Jowett’s Plato and Clough’s Plu- 
tarch. It is a compromise, finally, that the profes- 
sors of the classics themselves acquiesce in when 
they read the English Bible. It is interesting to 
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note, by the way, that the literary veneration for the 
Old Testament is much stronger among the mass of 
those who know it in the English translation than 
among the mass of those to whom Hebrew is almost 
as familiar as their mother-tongue. 

The new compromise is not so startling as it must 
seem to the professors. Classical undergraduates 
at present are reading a little Greek and Latin in 
bad translations. The new compromise lets them 
read twenty times as much in good translations. It 
relegates to the high school the task of teaching 
the student his grammar and to the graduate school 
the task of teaching him classical philology. The 
high school can give him enough Latin to take 
him through the Aeneid and a year or two of Greek. 
This preliminary training is desirable for its influ- 
ence on the student’s English, and for the opportu- 
nity it affords him of carrying his studies farther if 
he seeks subtler beauties than good translations 
hold. Instead of asking the undergraduate to pre- 
tend that thirty-lines-a-day progress through the 
Odyssey is anything else than tedious, it offers him 
a dozen English translations of Homer to read and 
compare and enjoy. It lets him taste the “ tessara- 
decasyllahons ” of Chapman and the ballad meas- 
ures of Maginn. It lets him see how the author 
of the “‘ Essay on Man,” the author of ‘“ The 
Task,” the author of “‘ The Earthly Paradise ” and 
the author of ‘‘ The Way of All Flesh ”’ reacted to 
Homer. It gives him the biblical prose of Butcher 
and Lang, and the saucy prose of Samuel Butler. 


Why should the student know the history of the 
Greek drama only through a single tragedy and his 
instructor’s introductory lectures, when there are 
such translations as Jebb’s noble English prose 
renderings of Sophocles? In the semester that he 
now devotes to the Oedipus he can read all of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides and trace the 
development of classic tragedy for himself. 

Untainted by classical syntax, undulled by ped- 
antry, spontaneous, joyous, beautful, are Benjamin 
Bickley Roger’s translations of Aristophanes. The 
poet joined with the scholar in their making. It 
is good for the undergraduate to know Aristo- 
phanes, if only for the better understanding of 
Greek life that the comedies will give him. Too 
often the undergraduate’s conception of the Greeks 
is of gleaming, half-nude supermen whose sole 
business in life is the creation of beauty. That 
monstrous phrase, “ the beautiful Greek twilight,” 
finds welcome in his mind: Twilight is the medium 
in which he has always beheld the Greeks; it has 
been impressed upon him that they look better 
so. Acquaintance with Diceopolis and Trygaeus 
will remedy all that. It is good to know Euripides 
as he appears in the Frogs and the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae, and Cleon in the Knights, and to 
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read the touching, haunting praise of country 
life in the Peace. The Lysistrata, the Acharnians 
and the Peace contain some timely things about war 
and preparedness and feminism. But what pro- 
fessor now would dare assign a comedy for an af- 
ternoon’s reading by way of illustrating Aristo- 
phanes’ attitude towards peace? 

Jowett’s translations of Plato and of Thucydides, 
Charles Stuart Calverley’s Theocritus, printed in 
the same volume with his fine renderings of Vergil’s 
Eclogues, Andrew Lang’s Theocritus, Bion and 
Moschus, and old Meric Casaubon’s Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius all have a place in the syllabus of 
the new compromise that is only iridifferently filled 
in the traditional syllabi. The style of Epictetus 
does not generally commend itself to the professors 
as safe for students who have learned to love pure 
Attic prose. And yet no Greek author offers a bet- 
ter chance for the investment of the student’s un- 
productive leisure—the unconsidered trifles of time 
of which an undergraduate’s life is fuller than it 
ought tobe. The volume of selections in the Golden 
Treasury series is an excellent Epictetus primer. 

A profitable course in the history of Greek liter- 
ature it is now impossible to give undergraduates, 
because they cannot read most of the authors men- 
tioned in the manuals. The specialized discussion 
of the golden age gives hardly a hint of the tedious 
working of the ore of time that went on before the 
precious metal was refined or of the gold’s slow 
tarnishing. But to the readers of translations 
nearly all that is worth while in Greek literature is 
accessible. Now the shortcomings of translations are 
many, but they are far fewer than the shortcomings 
of ponies, and the halting, grammar-ridden versions 
ground out by the honest minority of undergradu- 
ates. With these actualities of the classroom and 
not with the scholar’s joy in the original Greek, 
translations ought to be compared. 

Over these actualities the new classical comprom- 
ise has almost infinite advantages. It will train up 
for the philosophy lecture-room students who have 
read Plato with delight. It will prepare for the 
courses in history students who have lived with the 
Romans elsewhere than in the Forum and on the 
battlefields of Gaul, who have known other Greeks 
than Homer’s heroes. It will be the gift of a new 
literature to cherish while life lasts. And it will 
mean the true socialization of the classics. After 
all, there is no reason why it should not be as nat- 
ural for an engineering student to read Sophocles 
as to read the Bible. To give engineering students 
Latin and Greek under present conditions would be 
to waste time needed for technical studies. But to 
give them a short course in the classics, studied in 
translation, would be to provide them with a peren- 
nial spiritual corrective. 
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Obviously the new compromise will demand 
more talent of its exponents than specialists in gen- 
itives can have. The old curriculum has bred up a 
school of philological martinets who know the com- 
mentators better than the poets. Even the notes in 
the text-books kindle only at the classification of an 
elusive subjunctive. The new method will need 
men who love literature and who know intimately 
the life that conditioned it. It will demand of teach- 
ers the insight and equipment of the historian, the 
critic and the philosopher. But in return it will 
substitute enduring inspiration for formulas, and 
give a profitable solution of a problem that too fre- 
quently has been evaded, or else approached with- 
out frankness or courage. 

MEYER COHN. 


Y oungstown 
ANAGERS of the steel industry were 


caught unawares on December 29th, when 
6,500 men walked out at the plant of the independ- 
ent Republic Iron & Steel Company at Youngstown, 
Ohio. Within a few days the strike had spread to 
other independent plants in the Youngstown dis- 
trict and threatened to involve the local mills of 
the United States Steel Corporation. Fifteen thou- 
sand men were out. Smaller strikes took place at 
properties of the Steel Corporation in other towns. 

Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors, then announced a 10 per cent increase in 
wages for employees of the Steel Corporation, 
numbering more than 200,000. There can be 
little doubt that this action was instigated by the 
Youngstown strike. But whereas the Steel Cor- 
poration will not begin the increase until February 
ist, the large independent plants of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company and of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company were forced to announce the 
same increase effective at once. 

At Youngstown the big independent companies 
were said to feel resentment because the Steel Cor- 
poration had not acted more promptly. The strike 
at the Republic plant began December 29th, eight 
days before the strike of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company. The killing of three strikers and 
the wounding of twenty-five others by armed guards 
employed by the latter company occurred January 
7th, on the second day of the strike at the Sheet & 
Tube Company’s plant. The statement was made 
that before the strike had spread to the plant where 
the riot occurred officials of the independent Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company were ready and will- 
ing to give their men a 10 per cent advance and 
thus nip the strike in the bud, but that for some 
reason they felt it incumbent to consult the United 
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States Steel Corporation before doing so. Judge 
Gary, it was said, advised against an increase. The 
Republic plant accordingly remained shut down 
for two weeks, and on January 6th a strike was 
declared by the 8,000 employees of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company. Then Judge Gary 
awoke to the danger and acted. 

The responsibility of the Steel Corporation for 
labor policies and conditions in the steel industry, 
including plants of independent companies, rests 
on a firmer basis than the story just related. Presi- 
dent J. A. Campbell of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company told me, by way of final justification 
for wages and conditions at his plant, that they were 
in conformity with those prevailing in the Steel Cor- 
poration. He asserted that coinpetition must gov- 
ern wages, even though it should force them below 
the cost of living. And Mr. J. A. Topping, chair- 
man of the Board of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, in a letter to the writer said: ‘‘ Your various 
inquiries can be generally answered by the state- 
ment that wage rates and working conditions of 
the employees of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany are in all respects similar to those maintained 
by the United States Stee! Corporation.” 

It is important to establish this conformity as to 
wages, hours and conditions, and the concert of 
action that apparently is necessary before they can 
be changed. Investigation at Youngstown confirms 
President Campbell’s statement that the cost of liv- 
ing has had nothing to do with the fixing of the wage 
scale. Mr. J. M. Hanson, general secretary for 
the Youngstown Charity Organization Society, con- 
firmed my own observations that housing conditions 
are wretched, infant mortality excessive, and con- 
ditions in the districts occupied by workmen’s famil- 
ies insanitary in the highest degree, with filth, open 
garbage and dry privies abounding. Mr. Hanson 
said that the mills had not been able to give steady 
employment during more than half the time since he 
came to Youngstown eight years ago. 

“At the Youngstown Sheet & Tube plant,’’ he 
said, “the Company organized its own relief de- 
partment. Heads of families were given employ- 
ment for three days a week after investigation had 
proved that the families were in need. This was 
supplemented by the distribution of baskets of food. 
When a man was given employment the cost of these 
baskets was deducted from his pay check.” Mr. 
Hanson described an epidemic of the slum-disease, 
trachoma, among the employees of the Sheet & 
Tube Company. He said it was probably aggra- 
vated by bad housing conditions and crowded sleep- 
ing quarters. The Company became alarmed and 
spent thousands of dollars eradicating the disease. 
Since then it has maintained an excellent hospital. 

No investigation has ever been made by the 
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Charity Organization Society or any other agency, 
so far as Mr. Hanson knew, into the cost of living. 
He had felt, he said, that wages were high enough, 
since cases of need could usually be traced to drink 
or bad management, while some of the steel workers 
actually saved money. His attention had been at- 
tracted to one case where shocking home conditions 
prevailed. One of the daughters, a girl of four- 
teen, had been rescued from procurers who had 
lured her to New York. He visited the home, and 
found conditions so bad that he called in the Hu- 
mane Society. Later he learned that the family 
had saved eleven hundred dollars to buy a house. 
Mr. Hanson agreed that a family should be able 
to save for a home without paying such a fearful 
price. When his attention was directed to the neces- 
sity for organized company relief, in order that em- 
ployees and their families might be kept alive dur- 
ing the long periods of depression, he agreed that 
an investigation into the cost of living and the re- 
lation between wages and destitution is urgently 
needed. 

The largest plant in the Youngstown district is 
that of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. 
Thirteen hundred stockholders live in Youngstown, 
and this company, under their direct control, has 
taken the lead in certain forms of welfare work. 
President Campbell instituted a voluntary system of 
compensation for accidents, and later supported a 
compulsory state law. The company is regarded as 
one of the best in the steel industry. Its plant is a 
model of safety. Its hospital in East Youngstown 
is excellently managed. It contributes $1,000 
a year to the Charity Organization Society. The 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, according to Mr. 
Hanson, gives $500 a year. The Carnegie Com- 
pany, a member of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, last year would give nothing. 

Yet in East Youngstown, maintained by this best 
of local companies, there are 9,000 inhabitants, 
450 voters, not a single church, and twenty-two 
saloons. The village administration is controlled 
by the saloon interests. In Youngstown proper, 
where President Campbell and most of the stock- 
holders live, the steel workers employed by other 
companies are compelled to live in filthy and in- 
sanitary tenements and hovels. Mr. Hanson of the 
Charity Organization Society apologized for these, 
explaining that the administration of health laws 

_and ordinances had been lax for years, due to the 
keeping in office of a doctor who, he said, was in- 
competent and who appointed ignorant and un- 
trained men as inspectors. In 1913, according to 
the United States census, 41 per cent of deaths in 
Youngstown were of children under five years 


of age. 
It has been repeatedly charged that steel manu- 
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facturers pursue a deliberate policy of maintaining 
in the steel towns more men than they can use, in 
order that employees shall be forced to accept what 
wages are offered them or starve. In 1910 the gov- 
ernment published an investigation showing that 
70.8 per cent of the steel workers at Youngstown 
are of foreign birth; that only 48 per cent of these 
work nine months a year or over; that of 330 fam- 
ilies investigated, the heads of families earned an 
average of $440 a year, of whom 40 per cent 
earned less than $400 a year, and 14 per cent less 
than $200 per year. Since 1910 wages had ad- 
vanced, prior to the strike, 10 per cent. The cost of 
living, according to the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, has advanced more than 12 per 
cent in the same period. The evidence seems con- 
clusive that no standard more humane than “ what 
will keep the working population alive” has dic- 
tated wages in the steel trade. 

Last summer the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company let a contract for a large extension to its 
mill. In the contract was inserted a clause that the 
contractor should not pay more for unskilled labor 
than did the company. The contractor had great 
difficulty in getting men, for construction workers 
are migratory, without families, and hence able to 
take advantage of every increase in the demand for 
labor, while the steel workers are riveted into the 
community by large families. The 1910 investiga- 
tion showed that many were then intending to return 
to Europe as soon as they could save enough money 
for tickets. 

Hunger and the fear of starvation had checked 
rebellion so long that the steel manufacturers were 
slow to act when a rush of new orders and the check- 
ing of immigration gave their employees a new in- 
dependence. The attitude that prompted the strike 
was simply the men’s realization that at last they 
could register a protest without facing starvation. 
All the resentment and bitterness born of years in 
which excessively long and arduous labor had alter- 
nated with the shame and humiliation of begging 
work and bread flamed up in their hearts. 

The amazing destruction and pillage of six square 
blocks in East Youngstown followed the shooting 
down of twenty-seven strikers by armed Company 
guards. The strikers had gathered about a bridge- 
head leading to the plant of the Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany. They were boisterous and ugly. Testimony 
in the hands of Prosecuting Attorney Henderson 
includes statements that one group started to set 
fire to a small employment office, and that another 
group had started to carry a heavy beam toward 
the gates. The guards fired, the crowd broke and 
ran, but returned armed with stones and revolvers. 
Three strikers were killed and twenty-five wounded. 
None of the guards was hurt. Mr. Henderson told 
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me, after three days of investigation that he be- 
lieved the guards had acted hastily; that they could 
have protected the property without firing, and thus 
avoided the burning and looting that followed. As 
it was, the crowd became a wild mob, led by men 
who had saturated themselves with rum and whis- 
key. It was the Christmas of the Greek Catholic 
church, and most of the strikers were Slavs. 

At East Youngstown the strikers had not come 
under the influence of organizers for the American 
Federation of Labor. John J. Graney, district or- 
ganizer, had attempted to hire a hall in order to 
address the men and urge moderation. He had 
been prevented by the Company, which, he alleges, 
hired the hall over his head. The Federation repre- 
sentatives did not wish strikes in Youngstown or 
elsewhere at this time, and they used their influence 
to prevent strikes at other plants. But at the Repub- 
lic plant they had succeeded in getting control of 
the unorganized strikers and in organizing them 
into unions. Representatives of the Company 
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showed an excellent spirit in meeting with com- 
mittees from these unions, and when the settle- 
ment came promised not to discriminate against 
union men. At the Sheet & Tube plant President 
Campbell would have nothing to do with the Fed- 
eration organizers. No attempt was made to or- 
ganize the men there. The riot, the arrival of the 
militia, the wholesale arrests had broken their spirit. 

One of the lessons of this strike is the failure of 
welfare work. Not only did it not bring living 
wages, but it left the men untrained in collective 
action, helpless, subservient, not only in the plant 
but in the community. Health laws were disre- 
garded and community neglect remained unrebuked. 
In the eagerness of the strikers at the Republic 
plant to form unions and affiliate with national or- 
ganizations lies the hope of a better day in the steel 
towns of Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio— in this, 
and in the momentary stoppage of immigrants whose 
numbers force submission or starvation. 

GEORGE P. West. 


In the Female Line 


GOLDEN age never existed, say the pedants, 
glorying in their iconoclasm. To be sure, if 
you mean an age when man was mild and in- 

nocent and work was play and dreams were real. 
But if you mean an age in which manners and insti- 
tutions were true gold instead of counterfeit, there 
really was a golden age, and it is our business to re- 
construct such another. Not by choice but by neces- 
sity was that dim past age devoted to truth. It had 
work of incredible difficulty to do, and no time for 
shams. Out of wild grasses not more promising 
than many still classed as weeds it was necessary 
to make wheat and rice and Indian corn; the dimin- 
utive leguminoids had to be transformed into peas 
and beans; wild carrots and parsnips had to be bred 
out of their poisons and into sugar and starch; the 
stringy mealie, fit food for starved buffaloes, had 
to be nursed into the artificial succulence of the ba- 
nana. Out of animal stocks as intractable as those 
fretting themselves to death in our zoological parks 
it was necessary to derive the whole array of do- 
mestic animals. And—most heart-breaking labor 
of all—the shaggy and truculent human male had 
to be transmuted into the Prince Charming. Such 
were some of the achievements of the golden age. 
Compared with them, the endless repetition and 
variation of the half-dozen mechanical ideas com- 
prising our boasted industrial technique seem puer- 
ile and barren. And be it noted that the work of 
the golden age was characteristically woman’s work. 


What of the social institutions that lay behind 
the unexampled progress of that age? The chief 
was the recognized primacy of woman. Descent 
was reckoned in the female line; the house and all 
it contained belonged to the mother; the rule of 
inheritance was from woman to woman. If the 
guest consort—the husband of those days—accumu- 
lated any possessions of his own, all he could do 
with them was to give them to his mother or his 
daughter. Barehanded the youth left the maternal 
roof to seek a bride who would give him bread and 
love for a life devoted to her service; barehanded 
he would slink back to his mother if, tried in the 
game of life, he had proved wanting in amenity or 
in usefulness. Those were evil days for the shirk 
and the brute. Elimination was their lot. What 
we may regret is that there were parts of the earth, 
notably Prussia, where this system never came into 
vogue. 

We may pass quickly over the succeeding age of 
iron. This was the age of conquest, of slavery, of 
property in wives, of patria potestas—unlimited 
dominion of the male. All property was in male 
hands and quite appropriately so, since its social 
function was the maintenance of warriors. Every 
knight’s fee was expected to maintain its leader in 
the fight, every common rood its man. The woman 
of gentle birth was the prize of victory, the solace 
in defeat; the woman of low station was beast of 
burden, slave of a slave. What the age contributed 
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was sundry improvements in fighting gear, sundry 
ideals of male prowess and female passivity. It 
instituted a new scheme of selection making for 
strength and turbulence in men and dependence and 
softness in women. It was a beautiful system, the 
poets say, but the condition of its vitality, an all- 
pervasive state of war threatening not only the fron- 
tiers but every hamlet in the land, disappeared some 
hundreds of years ago. What remains of it is a 
certain attitude of mind, certain institutions and 
ideals which everyone knows to be out of joint 
with things as they are. That is why the present 
is an age of sham order and real disorder. 

Property, as the world knows, is the root of good 
and evil. Property is maintenance, and an age is 
sound or decaying according as maintenance flows to 
its true claimants or to mere parasites. In an age of 
patient upbuilding of the arts of peace the control 
and distribution of maintenance lodged in female 
hands. In an age of war of each against all, mainte- 
nance lodged in male hands. What kind of age is 
the present? Ask the popular consciousness, inerrant 
analyst of reality. The most important work is 
the breeding and upbringing of the next generation ; 
the rescue of the home from the disintegrating in- 
fluences of a degenerate military and exploitative 
order; the provision of a place in life for the world’s 
disinherited; the resumption of the warm progress 
of the golden age in the breeding of plants and 
animals, and in the domestic arts for want of which 
life has become so conscious and so barren. 

This is woman’s work, and the present is by na- 
ture a woman's age. So indeed it is felt, and woman 
is everywhere seeking, now in one way, now in 
another, to follow the half intelligible injunctions 
destiny is whispering in her ear. In a happy way, 
too, the world is beginning to see that the true pres- 
ent function of property is the maintenance of 
woman and her dependents and interests. Every 
man who amounts to anything looks upon his home 
and wealth as more fundamentally his wife’s than 
his own. What do we hear, even from men who 
amount to nothing, when we undertake the excision 
of some gross abuse of property interest? ‘ Think 
of the poor widows and orphans whose livelihood 
would be impaired.” 

Property belongs to woman. Inheritance ought 
to follow the female line, and women alone should 
receive bequests. What a simple change to effect, 
since all men agree that women ought to be sup- 
ported, and that it is ignoble and immoral to leave 
them to wheedle support out of men. All men 
agree too that a man able of body and mind should 
have no other means of support than his bare hands 
and naked wits, and that a man not able of body 
and mind should be adjudged dependent, not jacked 
up with property scaffolding. I would give my land 
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and goods to my daughter and leave my son to fend 
for himself, gladly; so would you if every one else 
would do the same. We should all accept with 
relief a communal decree to this end. So simple 
is the change to effect. But what of its results? In 
every department of life, revolutionary. 

Let us project ourselves the space of a genera- 
tion beyond the date of universal transfer of prop- 
erty to women, to free our vision from the transient 
disorder of change. We shall find ourselves in a 
civilization more prevailingly rural than at present, 
for the sage house-mother will prefer solid ground 
as a base for her permanent fortunes to a lofty perch 
in a canon street. And we shall find rural life or- 
ganized not in isolated family homes but in village 
groups, for the house-mother will be conscious of 
the thousand and one occasions for coéperation 
mostly ignored by men. Each household will be 
composite. It will contain, besides mother-owner 
and husband-manager, perhaps an unlucky uncle, a 
weak-faced brother or two, some busy spinster sis- 
ters or aunts, and a nest of children just emerging 
into adulthood. The boys will have been brought 
up to sobriety and industry, instructed in the ways 
of useful labor and in the science of managing house 
and property; drilled in the art of pleasing women, 
not young alone, but old as well, for shortly they 
will have to go forth to seek brides or fortune, with 
no capital beyond their personal attainments and 
letters to their mother’s matron friends. There will 
be guests in the house, suitors to the daughters 
whom the house-mother has provided with land and 
goods at a distance, except for the youngest, who is 
to inherit the homestead. To what a scrutiny are 
these suitors subjected! Furity of blood, personal 
appearance, wit and good humor, business ability, 
all are given weight, for there is no property 
offset to personal inferiorities. The ill-favored, 
brutal and dull-witted are sent packing, to try 
their fortunes in another household and another 
until, broken in spirit, they make their way 
back to their mother’s house, to devote the 
rest of their lives to labor under her direction. 
The lucky suitors who meet all tests are chosen and 
set at the work of estate-management. But woe 
betide them if they prove bad business men, brutes, 
epileptics or drunkards. It is never too late to get 
rid of a husband who spoils on your hands, pro- 
vided the property remains with you. 

Note how under the system our problems of life 
would drop one by one into the abyss. Domestic 
infelicity would sink first. Dysgenics would give 
way automatically to eugenics. The corruption of 
women through money would become obsolete. 
The incompetent and unfit would troop to the shel- 
ter of their nearest matron kin and become sterile 
but useful adjuncts to the household. The or- 
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phaned and deserted would be distributed among 
the sound households, organized appropriately to 
the rearing of children. Gradually society would 
slough off the dead weight of the degenerates and 
outcasts spawned in the era of the militant and ex- 
ploitative male. Great corporations would exist 
with exclusively female stockholders, who would 
demand in the annual reports not only data relating 
to material output and selling prices, but data re- 
lating to the health and happiness of the working- 
folk—probable source of future sons-in-law. 

Inequality of fortunes would persist, and the very 
rich would possess power for good or evil as now. 
But as it is in the nature of man to mix oppression 
with generosity, making fealty and subjection a con- 
dition of giving, so it is in the nature of woman to 
mix life with giving, asking only that the fruits of 
her devotion live on. Hence the transfer of phil- 
anthropies to women would mean the planting of 
new vital groups to grow into self-sufficiency, in- 
stead of the organization of clusters of parasites 
to fall into distress upon the flagging of the giver’s 
impulse. Conceive the efflorescence of the social 
graces, the stimulus to art and thought. In the past 
the solution of the nicer aesthetic and intellectual 
problems has been effected in the salon, where alone 
men of equal talent can be induced to cross their 
wits under the gracious control of a woman. In 
the new golden age the salon will have its independ- 
ent foundation. It will appear, not sporadically as 
now, but wherever there is a woman with power 
to inspire men. Ownership of property to women, 
management to men: this is the royal road to real 
life for all. 

Tu. Esy. 


Washington Notes 


P to the present the administration has succeeded in 
asserting American rights against Great Britain 
without taking steps to endanger permanently the friend- 
ship between the two countries. But it is impossible to 
get away from the impression that we are now blindly and 
helplessly drifting on the edge of much more serious trouble. 
No one doubts this, and least of all those who are in a 
position to know. German diplomacy has for the present 
succeeded in isolating Great Britain. It is not necessary 
to claim that Count von Bernstorff has set a price on the 
submarine surrender. What he has done is to play upon 
the logic of events. While we were quarrelling with 
Germany, England’s lawbreaking was neutralized. Now 
that we have stopped quarrelling with Germany, England 
stands out nakedly as the only lawbreaker with whom this 
government has to deal. 

What makes the situation ominous is the temper of 
Washington. There is a vast amount of very personal ir- 
ritation against the British; as human beings our officials 
are in a touchy mood—they have been hurt by what 
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Englishmen have said about them, and by what English 
papers have written about them. They have been nagged 
and insulted, flouted and subjected to months and months 
of pin-pricks. The phrase “too proud to fight ’’ makes 
them writhe. The British Ambassador has not always 
kept his temper under control. This personal irritation is 
gradually finding reasons for itself. The Scandinavian 
envoys have told tales of British highhandedness; the Bara- 
long episode has had its effect; the treatment of Greece 
has caused comparisons with Belgium. ‘The important 
point to remember is that this is the human aspect of the 
situation, which is the background of the controversy. The 
State Department knows endless stories of how op- 
pressively the British blockade is being administered, and 
the tales of injured American business men have had a deep 
effect. There is a considerable feeling that we have been 
more than lenient with the British, and that our only thanks 
has been contemptuous criticism. Then, too, it is important 
to realize that Secretary Lansing is not a diplomat but a 
lawyer, that he is by temperament legalistic, and that to 
the lawyer’s mind England’s violations of international law 
mean more than they do to a layman. There is a tendency 
to think of the whole matter in terms of “ rights” rather 
than in terms of results. 

No one supposes that England will yield to legal argu- 
ment, and it is hard to find out whether the administration 
knows how far it will push the controversy. We seem to 
be headed for an exchange of notes increasingly violent and 
more exasperated in tone. Public opinion in England and 
the United States is likely to be embittered, and the friend- 
ship of the two countries frittered away for a long time 
to come. England will not yield, we are not likely to 
act, but we shall argue in a way that will hurt the future 
of our relations. 

In the last analysis the administration is face to face 
with the great reality of world politics—the mastery of the 
seas. That power is so great that no foreign policy can be 
called a policy which has not made up its mind just what 
its relations are to the ruler of the seas. We have no policy 
in regard to British sea power. We have only a legal 
case. We have not paused and asked ourselves whether 
we are against it or for it, or whether we can compromise 
with it. The Germans decided fifteen or more years ago 
that they would challenge it. They knew and have 
preached the significance of British sea power. We have 
closed our eyes to it. To-day we are up against it. We 
don’t want to fight it, we don’t want to accept it, and out 
of that indecision is born the plight we are in. ‘The great 
lesson of the tragedy being prepared in Washington is that 
the United States cannot ignore the control of the seas. It 
must choose, and choose soon, between resisting it or making 
an arrangement with it. 

This is the central fact of all our confusion about Pan- 
Americanism, about Japan, about preparedness. We have 
not made up our minds whether to be friends or enemies 
of the British Empire. For we cannot ignore it. Our 
guarantees for Pan-America are either meaningless or su- 
preme folly unless we know where England stands in re- 
gard to them. Our relations with Japan in China, in the 
Pacific, and in California cannot be estimated correctly 
unless we know whether to count upon the hostility, the 
neutrality, or the support of the British. And all our plans 
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for preparedness are so much empty guessing until we 
know whether we can come to a solid understanding with 
that quarter of the human race which is organized in the 
British Empire and has set itself to control the seas. 
The blockade controversy is revealing this truth, and if 
there is any statesmanship in Washington the administra- 
tion will not shirk it. It will not think merely of legal 
rights or of personal irritation, for infinitely more is in- 
volved than can be stated in a legal brief. The administra- 
tion is at a crossroad where it must decide not merely a 
legal question, but the supreme issue of our foreign policy 
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for years to come. On the courage and insight that in- 
spire that decision may depend our own safety and the 
peace of the world. 

Most emphatically it cannot afford to be guided alone 
by the technicalities of the case, by the etiquette of neu- 
trality, or by fear of the Germans. It must make up its 
mind on a much larger basis. Its policy towards Great 
Britain will be a crowning disaster unless that policy is 
determined by a vision of the Ang!o-American future. 

W. L. 

Washington, D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


For the Building of Peace 


IR: In a comparison of decisions touching “ preferen- 

tial voting,” in a recent issue of THE New REPUBLIC, 
the decision of the Supreme Court of New Jersey which 
suited you was designated as “ Eastern common sense,” 
while that of Minnesota was labeled “‘ Western legal 
subtlety.” In itself this could be passed up as an unfortu- 
nate expression of incidental moment, but it furnishes a 
basis for the suggestion that as we are entering a new era 
of world relationship, it is highly important to adjust our 
thinking to meet the underlying principle which must sup- 
plant the old habit of thought if out of the present war 
chaos we emerge into a situation of enduring peace. 

In another column we find this expression: “ Mr. Roose- 
velt says, ‘You wish an organized, peaceful world com- 
munity; what risks are you ready to run in order to es- 
tablish it??” Referring again to the balancing of Eastern 
and Western decisions purely for the purpose of illustra- 
tion and not for criticism, and joining with it the aspiration 
of Mr. Roosevelt for a “ peaceful world community,” what 
is the answer to the question, “ What risks are you ready 
to run in order to establish it?” The answer is fundamen- 
tal, and may shock some age-long conceptions of duty and 
cherished hearthstone ideals. Certainly, by way of approach- 
ing the subject, it will disarm the weapon of disapproval or 
laudation of a court decision or anything else because it 
comes from New Jersey, Minnesota, India or Norway. 

But let us start at the bottom and build up. The lessons 
of patriotism are inculcated from the bottle to the grave. 
Patriotism constitutes the songs of a nation, makes poets 
famous, elects politicians to Congress, stirs the blood, and 
makes the flag a symbol of destiny. Probably it has been 
one of the most potential factors in the growth of civiliza- 
tion, and is not to be changed until we have something 
that we are very sure of to fill the gap. One wonders how 
a dazed peasant can have many thrills of patriotism when 
he is not sure at night what country he must love in the 
morning—but that is diverting from the main line. 

The price that we will have to pay for a peaceful world 
community is not to spread our flag over the peoples of 
the world, but to erect upor’our family altar which we 
call the United States, a new flag that shall have inscribed 
upon it, “ I am my brother’s keeper.” Under this flag we 
may build ships, we may create an army—I do not know; 
but every cannon must be dimmed so that it cannot see to 
fire a shot that is not fired for the good of all mankind. 

Cart E. HeErrine. 


Omaha, Nebraska. 


Plan for Military Training in College 


IR: Believing that the chief aim of a collegiate course 
is to produce good citizens equipped with health, 
learning and moral stamina, able to win their way to high 
positions in the aftairs of life; and believing that military 
training is of great benefit to the individual as well as a 
duty of his citizenship, a plan has occurred to me which 
might produce men of superior mental and physical equip- 
ment to the usual college graduate, with greater realization 
of citizenship and greater military knowledge than are pos- 
sible at present. This with no financial or time loss to the 
student, and little extra cost to the government. It is an 
effort to give the student the great advantages of a short 
continuous military training, and to give the country a 
source of potential strength not now available. 

A student regiment would be formed at one of our ample 
and unused government posts, officered by regular army of- 
ficers, such as the type now detailed to teach at West Point. 
Students taking this course would absent themselves from 
college for one half year, beginning at a semester period and 
lapping over the summer vacation. Such subjects as civics, 
military history, strategy, military engineering, sanitation, 
(mechanical engineers might tke a month in a government 
arsenal shop), etc., would be given under these instructors, 
as well as thorough discipline, personal hygiene, and an 
extended military maneuver under full equipment. In 
other words, six months of intensive West Point training at 
government expense. The best graduates of this course 
would qualify as officers in a volunteer army. The regi- 
ment would be entirely separate from the regular army, 
and composed entirely of students from various colleges, 
and the course would be outlined with the codperation of 
the colleges. 

The college would give one half school year credit for 
those completing this military course, which would be en- 
tirely elective, and each college would select such subjects, 
to be omitted from graduation requirements, in each de- 
partment as would leave a required study of three and one- 
half years in addition to the army course of one half year. | 
would prefer to have the student return to college for an 
uninterrupted senior year under the collegiate influence, 
making the usual four years from matriculation to grad- 
uation. 

The undersigned would be very much pleased to have 
comments on this plan from citizens in all walks of life. 
Please address communication as follows: 

WuartTon Cray, 
226 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 
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After the Play 


OLLYHOCKS go a long way but it wasn’t the 
hollyhocks that did it for “ Just a Woman.” It 
wasn’t Ned, my little Ned, or the faithful Bohemian coach- 
man with his wooden leg, or even the Boy with a song in 
his heart, God bless him. Nor was it just the woman, 
though God.bless her too, of course. It was all together, 
the full generous conglomeration, that brought cheer once 
again into our monotone lives. 

There was that boarding house on the hills near Pitts- 
burgh. Full of ambition was the little Woman who ran 
the house, ambition for her Man. ‘They had slaved and 
saved so hard. It was totalled in the bank book, $10,421. 
And 82 cents. But all the Man dreamed of was to own his 
house on the hill. He was content to go on in the steel 
mills slaving, but “ Jim,” says the Woman, in her broken 
voice, “ I-begun-to-notice, under the belt that goes around 
your middle, it-ain’t-the-way-it-used-to-be. You ain’t the 
man you was, Jim. You know what that crazy Pojensky 
woman up there on the hill keeps cryin’? ‘Ten years! 
Ten years! That’s all they last in the mill.” O Jim, I’m 
—afraid, Jim.” “ That’s all right, Girl. Why, cain’t I 
do twicst as much as any of them Hunkies still?” “ Yes, 
but Jim, I’ve been dreaming. I’m ambitious. You never 
can get rich working for yourself. You-get-rich-having- 
other-men-work-for-you. Don’t you see? And the Boy 
that boards here—you hear him Singing all the time. Jim, 
I was born in the Old Country—I know the difference. 
He ain’t an ordinary Bohonk. He’s a noble Pole. And 
Jim, up in a little cottage on the hill he’s made a great in- 
vention. He's invented the open-face furnace, so men 
won't have to slave in the old way any more. .. . 
Can’t you see, Jim? We'll help him with our money and 
we'll all be rich. Jim, we'll Own the Mills. Oh, I’ve 
been dreaming. There'll be no more sweat. There'll be 
clean food and clean drink and clean houses and clean lives 
and clean men and clean women and clean kids.” ‘“‘ Give 
my hard-earned money to a Hunkie? Why, you're crazy. 
I give none of my money to no Hunkie. That goes.” 
“ But, Jim, the Blue Prints—you ain’t seen the Blue Prints.” 
He goes with truculent gait to see the blue prints. Enter 
the Boy, singing the national airs of Poland, as becomes a 
Polish nobleman. The Woman promises him in a whisper 
that she will win her Man. A strong, silent handclasp. 
The Man returns. “ Well, Girl, I don’t make ’em out. 
But you was always the one who knew. Yes, when you 
waited outside Mahony’s saloon you used to stop me when 
one more drink meant a million more. Come to think of it, 
you have sorter second sight. Yes, Girl, give-the-money-to- 
the-Pole.” 


Is this a simple drama of success? No, unsuspecting 
reader, this is a drama of realities more precious than suc- 
cess. Within six years we behold the Man’s mansion at 
Pittsburgh. Success has come in the material sense, but in 
its train has come trouble. Surrounded on all sides by 
butlers, French maids, chauffeurs, the woman has every 
visible luxury, but it is a hollow mocking. Jim has grown 
away from her. She has little Ned, the baby that was al- 
most the first return on the investment, but cling to him 
as she may she is still desolate. Her Jim has taken to the 
primrose path. In New York he has met scintillant ladies. 
With them he consorts and carouses. At home in Pitts- 
burgh the Woman droops, too broken even to go driving 
with her protégé, the faithful Bohemian coachman who had 
lost his leg in the mill. 
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After a carousal Jim comes to his home with his per- 
sonal lawyer. “ Divorce her,” he orders. ‘1 want my 
freedom.” “ Be calm,” soothes his lawyer. “ | am arrang- 
ing it. All this retinue is my detective force. The plot is 
maturing. But one thing is imperative. You must cut out 
the booze.” Jim glares vindictively. “That's my busi- 
ness. Get my freedom, I tell you. Here, you, bring me 
a drink, anything with a kick in it.” 

Hurrying from Poland comes the Boy, to stand by the 
Woman. But Jim is headstrong. He implants a blonde 
lady in his mansion. ‘The Woman comes to him and 
pleads. “It’s the old story, Jim. You are blowing in 
your wages at Mahony’s saloon. Come home, Jim, and 
sober up.” The Pole adds a word. “ Get out, you Hunkie,” 
Jim rudely commands. “I go,” retorts the Pole with 
dignity. It is between husband and wife. Jim’s heart is 
melting until the blonde enters. The blonde sweeps su- 


perbly to the foreground. “I could not avoid being cog- 
nizant of your remarks,” she observes to the Woman. “ If 
I have been the occasion of them, I am—sorry.” ‘The 
Woman deigns to notice her. “ You! You mean nothing. 
You are just one of the gang at Mahony’s saloon. I am 
going, Jim, to wait for you to come home to sober up. 
But refnember, I'll stick—and stick—and stick.” Exit. 
All the men in the audience rapturously applaud. 


But Jim goes the limit. Six months later his wife is 
summoned to the Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny 
County, Pittsburgh, accused of adultery. She disdains 
counsel. She has prayed, she tells the judge, and she has 
rested her case with God. The butler, the French maid, 
the chauffeur, go on the stand and testify that she was 
guilty of misconduct with the Bohemian coachman. ‘The 
coachman screams, waves his wooden leg, makes wild re- 
marks in some highly agglutinative language and is carried 
from the courtroom. “The Woman makes no defense. 
“ But,” explains the solicitous judge, “ this means you will 
lose your child.” “‘ My—child? My Ned? Then, NO! 
I will testify. Yes, yes, I swear. It is true, it is true, 
I was unfaithful, with the coachman, and with others, yes, 
many others, thousands of others, but—you cannot take my 
boy. Jim is NOT his father!” Uproar. Consternation. 
Jim rushes from the purlieus of the court. “She lies. It 
is all a conspiracy. It is my fault. Gurrrrrrrr.” The 
judge arises, majestic, stentorian. “Silence! I suspected 
so much. Have that man arrested and indicted.” ‘The 
fell conspirator is in the hands of the law. 

Ten years later, quite sobered up, Jim leaves the peniten- 
tiary. The Woman is waiting for him, amid the holly- 
hocks of perfect domesticity, in the house on the hill. 

“Tt was wrong, Girl,” says the manly James. “I am 
going back to the mills. It was love before,” he says in 
his strong way. “It is plain worship now.” 

“No, no, Jim,” answers the Woman modestly. “ You 
are Just a Man. I am Just a Woman. Man and wife. 
We'll rest here in our house on the hill. And ah, the great 
goodness of God.”” Or words to that effect. 

Mother-love, fidelity, long-suffering, forgiveness—what 
more can you ask in one short evening's entertainment? 
With “ Just a Woman ” he makes us his slaves. ‘There is 
joy even in the steel mills. There is balm in Pittsburgh. 

Such entertainment from Mr. Eugene Walter is un- 
expected. There was no suggestion of entertainment, no 
excuse for it, in that anginal, that “ sufficiently breathless,”’ 
drama, “ The Easiest Way.” But an artist wrote that 
drama, a respecter of our persons. ‘This is written by a 
manipulator of puppet audiences. And he succeed 
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Books and Things 


LN aeamedr pie very like a scandal, something scandal- 
shaped and scandal-colored, has been caused by Presi- 
dent Wilson’s reported design of appointing Mr. Joseph 
Johnson postmaster of New York. My attention has been 
called to this affair. Friends have waited upon me with 
a request that I put a stop, once and for all, to the practice 
of paying for political good-will, whether future or past, 
in political patronage. 

After a little hesitation I have been pleased to grant 
their request. My hesitation was due not to any difficulty 
in the task itself, which has been the easiest thing in the 
world, but to one’s natural aversion from obliging persons 
whose moral judgments were so different from one’s own. 
They all assumed, these friends of mine, that tremendous 
loud repeated protests might keep the President from making 
this appointment, and that nothing else could. They all 
imputed to him a desire to coax and wheedle Tammany into 
watering and rolling and oiling his road to a renomination. 
Not one of them would admit that the President had prob- 
ably struggled for hours alone, before getting control of an 
almost incontrollable desire to give the New York post- 
office to the best administrator he could find. 

Their moral indignation is out of my reach. I can 
easily imagine President Wilson looking into the proximate 
or second-term future, seeing himself at work there for his 
country’s and the whole world’s good, getting excited by 
this vision, getting convinced that nobody else could handle 
this future quite so thoughtfully, prayerfully, solemnly, 
wisely. “ The future needs me!” that, depend upon it, is 
the song which the second-term siren teaches every presi- 
dent to sing to himself. If you or I were nearing the end 
of our first presidential term we should take the same 
high and holy view of our own indispensability. 

If we assume a President who is honestly persuaded that 
he is the real thing, and who hears the Stern Daughter of 
the Voice of God bidding him do his uttermost to keep the 
country from accepting an inferior substitute, there isn’t 
much difficulty in assuming also that he sincerely believes it 
right, meet, proper, just, wise and decent to improve his 
chances of renomination by appointing any old hack to the 
New York post-office. “ Better that it should become more 
difficult for a letter to pass through the U. S. mail than 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle,” so he may 
quite comprehensibly say, “ better this unlikely event than 
that I should fail to be renominated.” 

By this time you understand my position. On the one 
side a human President, with a human yearning for a 
second term, and on the other a human Senator O’Gorman 
with a human lust after patronage. These are the un- 
changeable elements of the problem. The President wants 
something. The President must pay for it. The only 
thing that can be changed is the medium in which he pays. 

Under our existing system a President who decides 
to buy pays in patronage. Under the system I advocate he 
would pay cash. A board of political appraisers or political 
adjusters would consider every case as it came up. Theirs 
would I admit be a difficult task. In the present case they 
would have to appraise many things—the President’s de- 
sire for a renomination, Senator O’Gorman’s power to 
keep him from getting it, Senator O’Gorman’s power to 
help him get it. Their opinion, when handed down, 
would fix the money value of the appointment, leaving 
the President free either to pay this exact sum and no other 
to Senator O’Gorman, or else to break with the Senator. 
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And this, be it observed, is exactly the kind of freedom 
which the President enjoys under the existing system. My 
plan leaves moral values about where it finds them. The 
President’s moral predicament would be about what it has 
been for a fortnight past. As for the public, the people, 
the voters, the only change would be an increase in the 
number of those who condemned such a transaction, since 
when it was put on a cash basis some persons would see it 
clearly who don’t see it clearly now. This increase might 
be offset by those who now are angry at the stupidity of an 
arrangement which sacrifices good administration to politics, 
but who wouldn’t much object to cash payments as a form 
of insurance against bad business management of an im- 
portant business office. For when my plan was at work 
the President would be at liberty, as soon as he had fed his 
hungry Senator, to appoint the best man he could find, or 
even to reappoint the present incumbent. 

The cash, under the new plan, would be divided among 
those persons to whom the old plan yields cash. Senator 
O’Gorman, who won't be a penny the richer if President 
Wilson appoints Mr. Johnson, would of course keep none 
of the amount allowed him by the board of adjusters. He 
would pass it on and on. His hands would be as clean as 
they are now. To say who would finally get the money is 
beyond my powers, but it wouldn’t be beyond the powers 
who now do the sums in division for Tammany Hall. 

From time to time minor difficulties would of course 
arise, as in Mr. Bryan’s case. His power for mischief, his 
ability to prevent Congress from carrying out any of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s legislative programme, were so great that 
it would have required a lot of money to extinguish his 
claim to be Secretary of State. Let us suppose that this had 
been done, that necessary millions-or hundreds of thousands 
had been paid Mr. Bryan and by him distributed among 
deserving Democrats. Great indeed would have been the 
gain to the diplomatic service! But suppose also that Mr. 
Bryan, either in person or through his lawyer, now seeks 
a reopening of his case. “ We concede,” his lawyer might 
argue, “ that Mr. Bryan’s claim has been satisfied, and that 
President Wilson holds his receipt. But when this pay- 
ment was made no one foresaw the European war. If it 
was worth the President’s and the nation’s while to keep 
Mr. Bryan out of the state department in time of peace by 
the payment of x, we submit that the value of his absence 
has been trebled or quintupled by the outbreak and the 
continuance of war. Give him more.” 

To this objection there are two answers. First, the ex- 
isting system is open to the same objection. Mr. Bryan 
does not, as it happens, want another important office from 
the administration, but if he did want it he would behave 
as he is behaving now. Secondly, under my plan the cash 
would be paid in monthly or quarterly instalments. If 
Mr. Bryan didn’t do what he could to get the administra- 
tion’s measures through Congress his payments would cease. 
If Senator O’Gorman didn’t live up to the terms of what- 
ever contract he might make with the President, no more 
money would be paid out under that contract. A duly 
and legally constituted authority would decide whether a 
contract had been violated. Nothing could be simpler. 

In other words, to replace a system which coarse men 
call bribery, and which not even your virtue or mine would 
be quite proof against if we were in the White House, | 
offer a system which nobody could mistake for anything 
but bribery, and which does neither our diplomatic service 
nor our national civil service any harm. I am sure the 


taxpayers would be glad to bear the cost of the new plan. 
P. Een 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI. The 


Artist and the Man 
By OSVALD SIREN 


Professor of the History of Art, Unwerssty 
of Stockholm 


Professor Sirén has prepared a detailed 
life of the great artist from a first-hand study 
of the material, and has depicted with re- 
markable clearness the artistic miliew out of 
which grew the masterpieces with which we 
are familiar. The book is extensively illus- 
trated with half-tone engravings of Leonar- 
do's sketches, statues and paintings. 


Imperial 8vo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 235 
pages. Over 200 illustrations. Index. In 
a slip case. Price $6.00 net, postpaid. 








INDUSTRIAL LEADERSHIP 
By H. L. GANTT 
(Page Lectures) 


Mr. Gantt is perhaps best known in connec- 
tion with his work in scientific management. 
Here, working in a larger field, he offers sug- 
gestions to leaders of industry which might 
well be adopted as axioms. For example: 

“If there is any one principle which, more 
than any other, is influential in promoting the 
success of an organization, it is the follow- 
ing: 

“ The authority to issue an order involves 
the responsibility to see that u& ts properly 
executed.” 


l2mo. Cloth binding. 128 pages. 
Price $1.00 net, postpaid. 


9 charts. 





THE MIDDLE MILES AND 
OTHER POEMS 


By LEE WILSON DODD 


Couched in musical language, with a depth 
of earnestness, a keen but kindly observation 
of life and at times a delicate humor, these 
poems possess a charm and inherent worth 
which reward the reader in a degree not 
equalled by much of our contemporary poet- 
ry. 
l2mo. 105 pages. Paper binding, 50 cents 

net; board binding, 75 cents net, postpaid. 
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THE COVENT-GARDEN 
JOURNAL BY HENRY 
FIELDING 


Epirep, with aw ImtRopucTion anv NortEs, 
py Gerarp E. Jensen, Pu.D. 


“Mr. Jensen's book is the most important 
contribution, in recent years, to the personal 
and literary history of Henry Fielding. He 
has reprinted all the leading articles, seventy- 
two in number, of ‘The Covent-Garden 
Journal,’ the last and best of the four peri- 
odicals that were edited by the great nove- 
list. Many of these articles are of unusual 
literary quality; and taken altogether, they 
throw new lig t upon the life and work of 
Fielding at this period.”—Professor Wdbur 
L. Cross, Yale University. 


2 vols. 8vo. Board binding. Voi. I, 368 
poges; Vol. ll, 293 pages 12 dslustra- 
tions. In a slip case. Price $5.00 net, 
postpaid. 


CHANGES IN THE FOOD 
SUPPLY AND THEIR 
RELATION TO NUTRITION 


By LAFAYETTE B. MENDEL. 
Ph.D., Sc.D. 


The effect of improved transportation facil- 
ities on food supply has been often discussed 
by the economist. Here, perhaps for the first 
time, a physiological chemist of note discusses 
the effect upon the diet of this ae | of 
commerce, which provides us eggs from 
China, and preservative methods, which can 
keep commodities as perishable as fresh fish 
in good condition for two years. An inter- 
esting feature of this discussion is that deal- 
ing with reforms in diet necessitated by econ- 
omic conditions such as those produced in 
Germany by the present war. 


12mo. Cluth binding. 
cents, net, postpaid. 


61 peges. Price 50 


MISCELLANEOUS INSCRIP- 
TIONS IN THE YALE 
BABYLONIAN COLLECTION 


By ALBERT T. CLAY. Ph.D. 


This initial volume of Babylonian Texts in 
the Yale Oriental Series contains inscriptions, 
such as the Sumerian prototype of the Ham- 
murabi Code (the oldest laws known), which 
are of great importance for the reconstruc- 
tion of the history and life of the Babylo- 
nians. 
4to. Cloth binding. 222 pages. 

Price $5.00 net, postpaid. 


55 plates. 





CIVILIZATION AND CLIMATE 


By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, Ph.D. 
Author of “ The Pulse of Asia.” 


Through a study of the great civilizations 
of the past and of the present, the author 
shows that a changeable (and therefore most 
stimulating) climate is a necessary condition 
of great progress. 


8vo. Cloth binding. 
Diagrams. Appendiz. 
$2.50 net, postpaid. 


Gilt top. 333 pages. 
Index. Price 











A VOICE FROM THE CROWD 
By GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 


“Mr. Pepper has proved his right to stand 
by the side of the great religious teachers 
who have gone before him [in the Lyman 

er Lecture Series}. He is scholarly 

and thoughtful, eminently practical, and in 
laces he sparkles with a restrained humor. 

ut he is above all devout, a man of true 

spiritual insight and great moral carnest- 


ness. 
—Franklin B. Dwight in the Christian Work. 


(Second printing.) 8vo. Cloth binding. 
Gilt top. 207 pages. Price $1.50 set, 
pPostpasd. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
TENNYSON FROM 1809 
TO 1850 


By the late THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY, 
LL.D., L.H.D 


This new biographical material concerning 
Tennyson is drawn from the memoirs, cor- 
songonqense, and critica] literature of the pe- 
ri of which nothing seems to have escaped 
Professor Lounsbury. In this, the author's 
last work, his wit, humor, and keen observa- 
tion appear in all the freshness that char- 
acterized the life of Cooper, written earl 
in his literary career. The book is edite 
with an introduction, by Wilbur L. Cross, Ph. 
D., Editor of the Vale Review 


Buc Cloth binding. 
Index. 
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Gut top 
Price $2.50 net, postpaid. 


pages. 


JOURNEYS TO BAGDAD 


By CHARLES S. BROOKS 
Illustrated with thirty woodcuts by ALLEN LEWIS 


These Essays possess at once rare bookish 
flavor, keen if whimsical insight, and a happy 
pictorial power. 


The author possesses the unusual gift of 
being able to write charmingly on simple sub 
jects, finding his appeal in the happy turn he 
is able to give to homely things. The book 
is illustrated from wood blocks cut by Allen 
Lewis, who has been markedly successful in 
reproducing the spirit of the Essays. 


(Second printing.) Svo. Board binding. 140 
pages. 30 woodcuts. Price $1.50 net, 
postpasd. 


THE SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
OF THE PRIMITIVE SEMITES 


By REV. HENRY SCHAEFFER, Ph.D. 


A thorough study of the customs and laws 
of the primitive people of Arabia, Babylonia 
and Israel—a field which has not been cov- 
ered since the publication of the Hammur- 
abi Code, of which the author makes excel. 
lent use. 


l2mo. Cloth binding. 245 pages. Index. 
Price $2.35 net, postpaid. 
SOME CHRISTIAN 
CONVICTIONS 
A Practica RESTATEMENT In TERMS OF 


Present-Day THINKING 


“To many who are uncertain and be- 
wildered by the contradictions of modern 
criticism and by the vagaries of shallow 
talkers, this thoughtful, large-minded and 
reverent book will bring illumination and 
reassurance.—Springfeld Republican. 


(Second printing.) 12mo. Cloth binding. 
Gilt - ¥ 223 pages Price $1.00 net, 
pPostpasrd. 
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» “If there is one volume of verse this year which we 
might safely recommend to every American man and 
woman who has not read before, it is James Op- 
penheim’s ‘Songs for the New a 6 ¢ volume 
will prove more and more satisfying with each re-reading. 
fad Se sense te Oe Raat getge may net pees 
unheeded.” —Wm. Stanley Braithwaite in his 1914 An- 
thology of Magasine Verse. 

“ *We Unborn’, in Mr. Oppenheim’s ‘Songs for the New 
Age’, is the title of the greatest modern psal si 
son’s ‘Hound of Heaven’ and Whitman's ‘Song of M 
- . » These songs are filled with an ecstatic discontent 
—they are battle cries that call to a beautiful conflict, that 
rouse us against the armies of the torpidly living and the 
complacently dead.""—Louis Untermeyer in The Chicage 
Evening Post. 


SONGS FOR THE NEW AGE 


by 
JAMES OPPENHEIM 
Price $1.20 Net 
At all bookstores. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 
New York City 














“Unquestionably ‘Songs for the New Age’ is a creative 
book and burns with its own flame; indeed, it is all fame 
and as compared with the inert and obviously invented 
work of the vers libre school, it glows with a passionate fire. 
Mr. Oppenheim has lived, he has much to say, and he says 
ft with unmistakable accent of power.’’—Jessie B. Ritten- 
house, in The New York Times. 


“*SONGS FOR THE NEW AGE’ ISA MILE- 
STONE IN OUR POETIC PROGRESS.” 
— Boston Transcript. 
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Maybe your boy will some day 
build a world-famous canal—a 
bridge to span some mighty 


stream. A taste for engineering 
can be developed into masterly 
ability by the right schooling. 
The announcements of the best schools can 


be found in Scribner's Magazine every month. 
If detailed information is desired, address 


* . 


‘Schooliand, 
Service 


Seritbner Building, F ifth Avenue 
Room 822- - New York 
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HAVE Y¥OUA 
BULGY FOREHEAD? 


Do you gloat over statistics? Do 
you analyze your pleasure in test- 
tubes, and examine your breakfast 
with a microscope in search of 
germs? Do you rhapsodize over 
the old days and find nothing good 
in the new? Do you read the 
back numbers of newspapers? In 
short, are you comatose? 


If so, Harper’s Weekly is not for 
you. For, although it is one of 
the oldest magazines in America, 
it is 


An Old Publication With a 
New Point of View 


Harper’s Weekly is edited for people who 
are awake to the charms of to-day and the 
possibilities of to-morrow. It is for the 
agile-minded, the healthily inquisitive 
person who knows that to stop keeping 
up with the times is to stop living. 


If you are interested in intimate discussions 
of politics and affairs of state, the stage, 
books, motor cars, sports, art, the opera and 
music—if you like new, interesting pictures, 
good essays and, once in a while, a really 
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Post - Anathema 


Dear Sir: 
You win! 

It would have taken so little 
ink to provide hair—and, lor’ 
love you, I am not bald. 
‘‘Pat her on the head,” as 
the Red Queen put it, “‘and 
see how pleased she’ll be. 
A little kindness, and putting 
her hair in curl papers would 
do wonders with her.”’ 


I see why you chose a dark 
night to seek me out for my 
portrait: 





‘***You’ll soon get used to her looks,’ said he, 
‘And a very nice girl you’ll find her. 
She may very well€pass for forty-three 


In the dusk, with the light behind her.’ ”’ 








Even so, you win. 
foully for it. 





Apologia 


Here’s my check, though I had to play most 


Heaven will¥protect the working girl. 


K. O’H., New York City. 


A thousand pardons, lady, that we / 
should have made you a man. / 


But for that check a thousand thanks. 4 
Perhaps 1t—and your letters— 

will move other lovely ladies 7 
(or bald gentlemen) to be- Sy 
come subscribers. Live , 
beings everywhere are / 
fit subjects. / 


Use the coupon ra Ww > ‘ 
now. ZO ‘hag 



































It is significant that for years past, none of the highest priced 
eo cars in this country have made any radical change in the type 
of their engine nor lowered their price. Conservatism in design 
and stability of value are marked characteristics of quality. 
They appeal to a class of owners who will pay the price of 
unfailing luxurious service and demand that it be proof against 
complication or experiment. 
The White is a conservative product. Innovations have never 
been permitted to complicate its well known performance, nor 
price to limit the refinement of its custom made body. 


~ Ito Mhito Company 
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